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LITERATURE. 


Political Essays. By James Russell Lowell. 
(Macmillan. ) 


Wirn but a single exception, these essays 
were written during the years 1858 to 1866, 
and relate either to the American Civil Wer, 
or to incidents directly connected with that 
war—the Presidential election of 1860, 
General McClellan, President Johnson, Re- 
construction, and so forth. The concluding 
paper discusses ‘‘The Place of the Inde- 
pendent in Politics,” in an address given 
before the Reform Club of New York on 
April 13 of the present year. This address 
may be said to supply the key to the character 
of the whole work. In the ‘“ Prefatory 
Note,” Mr. Lowell says he has been often 
urged to reprint the articles which form the 
bulk of the volume; but, he adds, 

“‘T have steadily refused to do what was asked 
of me, because the greater part of what is here 
gathered together seemed to me to have mainly 
a polemic value contemporaneous with the date 
at which it was written. I have (I know not 
how wisely) allowed myself to be persuaded 
that there was also in these papers a certain 
historical interest as recalling aspects of our 
politics which, perhaps, it may be useful not 
wholly to forget. In looking at them again, 
after so long an interval (for the latest of them 
is more than twenty years old), it gratifies me 
to find so little to regret in their tone, and that 
I was able to keep my head fairly clear of 
passion when my heart was at boiling-point.”’ 
Mr. Lowell’s insisting friends were right, and 
he, until he allowed bimself to be persuaded, 
was wrong; for the essays he has reprinted 
are important, not alone for their historical 
interest—which is considerable—but still more 
because they show so clearly the attitude and 
the tone of ‘‘the independent in politics” at 
the time of the great national crisis. The 
men of the study were then called to mingle 
in public affairs and to apply their principles 
to the pressing needs of the hour; and they 
did mingle in affairs and proved that their 
piinciples were sound, giving direction and 
dignity to the war which would otherwise 
have been no more than a war of factions. 
All this is not only interesting but instructive. 
It hes a lesson for Englishmen as well as for 
Americans, if they choose to learn it. That 
“men of character are the conscience of the 
society to which they belong’ was never 
more clearly demonstrated than in the 
American Civil War. 

All of us are acquainted with some men 
and women who regard politics as entirely 
out of their sphere of interest, and accord- 
ingly do not take the trouble to know what 
8068 on in the political world, or at the 
most are contented with very superficis! 
knowledge indeed. Some of these persons 
attach themselves, in name, to one party or 





another, and vote when the occasion comes 
with the Liberals or Conservatives, as the 
case may be. Others stand aside from 
all parties, rather incline to think their 
ignorance a merit, and are satisfied that 
the government of the country should 
proceed as it may, without regard from them. 
It is not always carelessness that causes this 
inaction. Some stand apart from politics 
because they deliberately believe that politics 
are undeserving of the attention of serious 
persons. They point to the want of sincerity 
which so often marks party strife, to the mere 
struggle to win at any cost and regardless 
of justice, and to the way in which personal 
interests are put foremost, and persons are 
preferred to principles. For themselves, they 
do not care which party dominates affairs. 
On the whole, they think the party in oppo- 
sition—whichever it may be—is the best, for, 
in its irresponsible way, it does, at least, lay 
down fine principles of conduct, even though, 
when its own hour of triumph comes, it may 
choose to forget all about them. Such 
neglect is, however, wrong. Under a des- 
potism, if it be not oppressive, a quiet assent 
to the manner of government may be neither 
unnatural nor unreasonable; but, in a demo- 
cracy such as ours, where the people have 
taken to themselves the ruling power, they 
ought individually to see that their own 
interests, and the interests of others which 
they hold in trust, are properly guarded. In 
Mr. Lowell’s words: ‘‘ Nothing can absolve 
us from doing our best to look at public 
questions as citizens, and, therefore, in some 
sort as administrators and rulers” (p. 18). 
A despotic ruler who neglects the interests of 
his people is properly blamed, and, if he does 
not amend bis ways, is sometimes killed or 
deposed. The people, in taking to themselves 
his functions, take also his responsibilities. 
For every bad law which is allowed to dis- 
grace the statute-book, and for every mal- 
administration of a good law, each citizen in 
a democracy is responsible. Though govern- 
ment in this country is by deputy, it must 
never be forgotten that those who appoint the 
deputies are accountable for their behaviour. 
No doubt, for the most part, political ques- 
tions are trivial. Personal or party success, 
points of narrow expediency are too often at 
the root of them. At any rate, it occurs only 
once in a generation, or perhaps only once in 
a century, that they centre round a great moral 
principle. The presidential election of 1860 
was one of these rare occasions. The slave- 
power had long been ascendant. There is no 
reason to doubt that its upholders were honest 
and conscientious. They upheld it because 
they knew no better; but they ruled the 
conscience of the North. Men there, who 
did know better, dared not to utter their con- 
victions. The upholders of the system of 
slavery might deserve respect; not so those 
who truckled to them. Thus matters con- 
tinued until the people became “ weary of 
a masterly inactivity which seemed to consist 
mainly in being kicked” (p. &8); and, the 
moral sentiment not being really dead, protest 
and reaction set on. The outward and visible 
sign to the political world of this protest 
and reaction was the election of Abraham 
Lincoln in the year named. What followed 
we all know. We know, too, how the 
‘independents in politics’”—the ‘men of 





character ’’—who had brought matters to this 
pitch, further exercised their influence and 
converted a war, born of narrow and selfish 
interests, into a great moral struggle. In 
that war the physical emancipation of the 
negro was secured. It was not given to those 
who guided it to secure his moral emancipa- 
tion, much less the moral emancipation of his 
owners. The condition of the South and the 
relation there of negroes and whites to this 
very day testify that this moral emancipation 
has not been achieved even yet. But the war 
proved, as Mr. Lowell says, ‘ that the people, 
if they had been neglectful of their duties or 
had misapprehended them, had not become 
corrupt ” (p. 138). 

No such great occasion has recurred in 
America, but a new revolt on a smaller scale 
against the dominant party is within easy 
recollection. Since the war, the rule of the 
‘* Republican’? party hed continued unbroken, 
not only long after the policy which had 
carried it into power had gone out of date, 
but also long after the principles upon which 
that policy was based had ceased to be re- 
garded. ‘‘Spoils to the victor” had become 
the working principle of the party. Then 
once more the ‘independent in politics” 
lifted up his voice effectually, and Mr. Cleve- 
land, as the representative of purity of 
government, was chosen president. Clearly, 
then, as Mr. Lowell affirms— 


‘It is for the interest of the best men in both 
parties that there should be a neutral body, not 
large enough to form a party by itself, nay, 
which would lose its power for good if it 
attempted to form such a party, and yet large 
enough to moderate between both and to make 
both cautious in their choice of candidates and 
in their connivance with evil practices. If the 
politicians must look after the parties there 
should be somebody to look after the politicians, 
somebody to ask disagreeable questions and to 
utter uncomfortable truths; somebody to make 
sure, if possible, before election not only what 
but whom the candidate, if elected, is going to 
represent, . . . It has been proved, I think, 
that the old parties are not to be reformed from 
within. It is from without that the attempt 
must be made, and it is the Independents who 
must make it. If the attempt should fail, the 
failure of the experiment of democracy would 
inevitably follow” (pp. 317-18). 


In this country the function of the ‘ inde- 
pendent in politics” is, in a measure, 
performed by the Society of Friends and, 
latterly, still more by the Positivists, who 
are usually prompt in any national crisis to 
speak a ‘word in season” concerning the 
principles which should guide political action ; 
and in this way, though few in numbers, they 
exercise much influence for good. 

Mr. Lowell is quite entitled to congratulate 
himself that he was able to keep his head 
‘‘fairly clear of passion’? when his “ heart 
was at boiling point.” Some exaggera- 
tion, the too free use of superlatives, and 
the display, now and again, of a little im- 
patience were inevitable. While rebuking 
Mr. Greeley for having, in his book on Zhe 
American Conflict, been guilty ‘‘here and 
there” of ‘‘a vulgarism which adds nothing 
to the point, while it detracts from its purity,” 
he omitted to perfectly guard himself from 
a like error. In one place he speaks of seeing 
‘the prodigious nose of Mr. Tyler (for the 
person behind it had been added by nature 
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merely as the handle of so fine a hatchet) 
drawn by six white horses through the 
streets” (p. 263). At this distance of time 
Mr. Lowell would no doubt admit that this 
is both pointless and a ‘‘vulgarism.” The 
wonder is that so few passages occur that can 
be described as even questionable. The 
reader may or may not agree with Mr. 
Lowell’s sentiments, but he can find little 
that is faulty in his method of stating them. 
Mr. Lowell says that he ‘ cannot think that 
a party gains by not hitting its hardest or by 
sugaring its opinions’’ (p. 35), and he himself 
acts accordingly ; but he tries to be scrupulously 
just, and is dignified and self-respecting in 
the way he treats his opponents. ‘‘ The same 
public spirit” which he claims for the North 
has, he admits, ‘“‘though misled by wicked 
men for selfish ends,” showed itself ‘in 
almost equal strength at the South ” (p. 178). 
He expresses himself as though he was 
called to be the mouthpiece of a great truth 
and not the mere special pleader of a party 
or a doctrine. 

There is an impression abroad, as Mr. 
Lowell points out, that scholars are not 
competent to form judgments on public 
affairs. ‘I must admit that I am a book- 
man,’”’ says Mr. Lowell, ‘“‘that I am old- 
fashioned enough to have read many books 
end that I hope to read many more”; 
and he quotes Lord Bacon that ‘‘for the 
matter of policy and government, that learn- 
ing should rather hurt than enable thereunto 
is a thing very improbable”—a true saying. 
If the newspapers of our day had men like 
Mr. Lowell as ‘‘leader” writers the press 
would swiftly become, in reality, the power 
for good which it has so long been in theory. 
To book-men such as he the criticism of 
politics as well as the criticism of literature 
should be entrusted, and great would be the 
public gain. 

‘‘The true mischievous doctrinaire is he who 
insists that facts shall accommodate themselves 
to preconceived theory, and the truly practical 
man he who would deduce theory from the 
amplest possible comparison and correlation of 
facts; in other words from recorded experi- 
ence,” (p. 298) 

such as books provide. This statement serves 
well to draw the distinction between the 
political critic as he usually is and that ideal 
critic which a study of Mr. Lowell’s method 
of handling politics—his fine vigour of style 
and his moral elevation of sentiment—tempts 
us to set up. 

Broad though his sympathies are, Mr. 
Lowell never permits us to forget that he is 
an American. He may censure America 
severely, on occasion; but it is obvious that 
notwithstanding her faults, he does not think 
there is any other country that can for a 
moment be compared with her. He rivals 
Walt Whitman himself in his patriotism. 
He is American, too, in his defective sense of 
proportion. I have before quoted in the 
AcapEmy a passage of Mr Whipple’s, where 
he speaks of ‘‘ rapt communion with the spirits 
of such men as Bacon, Milton, Webster, and 
Channing,” which seemed to me a good 
illustration of this defective sense of propor- 
tion. This is now capped by Mr. Lowell 
when he says: 

‘* T am thankful to have been the contemporary 
of one and among the greatest, of whom I 





think it safe to say that no other country and 
no other form of government could have 
fashioned him, and whom posterity will recog- 
nise as the wisest and most bravely human of 
modern times. It is a benediction to have 
lived in the same age and in the same country 
as Abraham Lincoln ”’ (p. 314). 

I may be wrong, but it has long seemed 
to me quite a remarkable stroke of luck—I 
will not say for Lincoln or for America—but 
for Lincoln’s fame that he was assassinated. 
The shot of Booth secured him a reputation 
greater than all his deeds could have done. 
If it had not been for that shot he would be 
regarded now as the honest, well-meaning, 
self-sacrificing, but often mistaken man that 
he was, but certainly not as the ‘‘ wisest and 
most bravely human’ person of modern 
times. Perhaps, however, this kind of defec- 
tive sense of proportion is not confined to 
Americans. Watrer Lewin. 








Circuit Journeys. By the late Lord Cock- 
burn. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 


Turs is, to a Scotsman, at any rate, a delight- 
ful book—delightful alike for its pleasant land- 
scapes; its sound criticisms on men, law, and 
books; its hearty denunciations of Scotch 
discomfort, dirt, bigotry, irreverence, and 
colour-blindness in matters artistic; and, in 
general, for its sharp things said in a good- 
natured way. It does not add much to one’s 
knowledge of Henry Cockburn’s own char- 
acter ; but it confirms the impression of that 
character which one gathered from his life of 
his friend Jeffrey, and still more from the 
Memorials of his Own Time, published in 
1856. He was the best lawyer, Brougham 
not excepted, and probably the most level- 
headed man, among the little group that 
gathered round Jeffrey in his character of 
Scotch Voltaire in the beginning of this 
century. Like the rest, Cockburn was more 
or less consciously a disciple of David 
Hume, took short views of life, was a 
Whig by temperament quite as much as by 
political creed, had a genuine abhorrence of 
cruelty and oppression, and an intellectual 
dislike to bigotry and even enthusiasm, and 
looked upon a successful dinner as the most 
real of mundane enjoyments. Even more 
than the rest, he aided in shaking his 
countrymen out of that peculiar intolerance 
which had elevated a contempt for beauty, 
which only too frequently became aggressive, 
into an article of religious faith. Cockburn, 
though dead, yet speaks to purpose through 
his disciples, and still more through his 
pungently expressed sentiments, whenever 
any outrage on art or nature is contem- 
plated in the North by 4ourgeots vulgarity, 
lairdly rapacity, or “the soul of sect.” 
Cockburn never was mealy-mouthed. In this 
volume he speaks of certain persons (dukes 
and lairds chiefiy) as ‘‘monsters”’ and 
“brutes,” and certain things as ‘ beastly.” 
He tells his countrymen of ‘“‘the unanswer- 
able scandals of Scotland,” of “‘ the rubbish, 
nettles, and filth so dear to Sawney’’: and 
affirms that ‘‘there are probably not now 
one hundred modern tombs in all Scotland 
that are even decent, not fifty that are much 
above mere decency, and not twenty or even 
a dozen that are beautiful and beautifully 
kept.” But, to find fault with trenchant 
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criticism like this would be like finding fault 
with the “‘ discipline ” that formed an integral 
part of school and family life in Scotland 
when Cockburn was a boy. 

Henry Cockburn was fifty-five years of 
age when he was awarded that handsome 
retiring allowance on leaving the ranks of 
the Scotch bar, which is what the salary of a 
Lord of Session comes in effect to. He had 
had his personal losses and his professional 
crosses; and it was not till he had passed 
middle life, and after jury trials in civil 
cases had been introduced into Scotland, that 
his powers as an advocate came to be 
thoroughly appreciated. Still Cockburn was 
not an unsuccessful, an embittered, or at 
heart an old man when, in 1837, he began to 
keep a note of his circuit journeys as a judge 
—a practice which he maintained till two days 
before his death in the spring of 1854. 
These circuit journeys, in which the Scotch 
judges, who are generally in attendance on 
the law courts in Edinburgh, travel throughout 
Scotland dispensing justice in criminal cases 
in the various provincial centres, seem to be 
enjoyable holiday excursions. On such an 
occasion a judge travels with his family, 
friends, and domestics. He has a colleague 
to share his judicial labours with him ; and itis 
his own fault, or to his own credit, if he is not 
surfeited with dinners and other convivialities. 
Circuit journeys were clearly such holidays 
to Cockburn, and would have been perfect 
but for wretched inns, “beastly” dinners, 
the Scotch observance of the Sabbath, and 
the bad treatment accorded by lords and 
lairds to their servants and to picturesque 
ruins. What with the north circuit and the 
south circuit, and the west circuit and the 
Glasgow circuit, there seems hardly to have 
been a corner of Scotland worth inspecting 
that Cockburn did not visit between 1837 
and 1854. So far as scenery is concerned, 
his book might be termed the essence of 
Scotch guide-books. His descriptions are 
so good from the purely artistic point of view 
that, but for considerations of space, more 
than one of them ought to have been 
quoted. I may mention, however, as ex- 
ceptionally graphic, his sketch of Loch Fyne 
at p. 28, of Loch Lomond at p. 31, and 
of the valley of the Spey at p. 314. But 
Cockburn’s caustic sense gives his book much 
more than ordinary guide-book accuracy. He 
admires the Moray Firth; but when he is 
asked to believe that it is like the Bay of 
Naples, he says : 


‘* No two things can be less like, except that 
there’s salmon in both [?]. But every beautiful 
sea-view in Scotland is said to be like the Bay 
of Naples. The Firth of Forth is and the Firth 
of Clyde, and many parts of the Solway, and 
above all Loch Lomond is.”’ 


Again, alluding to an Invernessshire valley 
he says: 


“I have been particularly struck with the 
great profusion of peaked knolls and hills. 
‘that blockhead Anderson (whom I notice only 
because he is in fashion as a guide) first says 
that they are ‘like so many sugur loaves’ and 
then explains that ‘the slope is like the side of 
a tent,’ these two things being quite dissimilar. 
. . » Loch Cluany, though not to be named 
even among our fifth-rate lakes, is beautiful, 
chiefly from its steep sides. Yet this is the 
very thing that Anderson objects to, ‘The 
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mountain on the south side rises rather abruptly 
from the water ’—ass!” 

From travelling about so much in Scotland 
Cockburn was able to make a comparison 
between its leading county towns. He gives 
the preference to Perth, Dumfries, and Elgin. 
Of the last he says characteristically : ‘‘ 1 can- 
not recollect such another union of ancient 
yenerableness with modern respectability and 

rovincia] seclusion as in Elgin.” 

Cockburn had almost as keen an eye for 
weaknesses in individual character as Carlyle, 
and almost as large a vocabulary of adjectives. 
He describes Lord Alemoor, his predecessor on 
the bench, as a man ‘ whom I have always 
been accustomed to reverence, though I don’t 
know on what grounds, asa respectable judge, 
classical and pompous, stupid and well-bred.” 
Lord Eskgrove is ‘‘the Lord Justice Clerk, 
a great lawyer, and a testy, avaricious, 
ludicrous, and contemptible old man.” Of 
his 
‘excellent friend, A. 8. Logan,” he says that 
‘he has the misfortunes of a homely, good- 
natured vulgarity, a bad loud voice, a taste 
for bad jokes which owe all their effect to their 
resolving into Loganisms, and a propensity, 
always dangerous, towards stories about him- 
self.” 

But Cockburn was quite as much prone to 
cordial praise as to unstinted condemnation. 
Of several of his colleagues on the bench, 
particularly of his fellow-travellers Moncreiff 
and Ivory, he speaks in terms of affection, 
and among his memoranda one comes fre- 
quently upon such a passage as this : 

“There was nothing on which my eye rested 
with more pleasure than on the very humble 
farmhouse of Kinteuchar. It was formerly 
tenanted by a poor farmer called Deas, whose 
son is now a judge, a man of fortune and of 
great worth, and born in that place.” 

Whatevermay have been Cockburn’sfaultshe 
was no snobortoady. The Scotch aristocracy 
and squirearchy come in for much severer 
censure in his notes than any other classes 
among his countrymen. It should be noted, 
too, that although this book is neither a 
treatise on Scotch law nor a picture of Scotch 
life, yet incidentally it gives not a few of 
the now obsolete anomalies of the one, and 
some of the social and convivial peculiarities 
of the other. Cockburn was in the habit, 
when he went on circuit, of taking a book or 
two with him, and in his journals he enters 
brief criticisms, which are marked by sagacity 
and pith, if not by literary delicacy. What 
he writes of Macaulay and Romilly is emi- 
nently sensible; what he says of Dickens is 
prophetic. 

Circuit Journeys is very interesting and 
enjoyable as a picture of Scotland ; it is still 
more valuable as a reflection of its author’s 
mind. Wurm Wattace. 








England and Napoleon in 1803: being the 
Despatches of Lord Whitworth and others 
now first printed from the Originals in the 
Record Office. Edited by Oscar Browning. 
(Longmans. ) 


Unvrr this title Mr. Browning has published 
for the Royal Historical Society the diplo- 
matic correspondence between Lord Hawkes- 
bury and Lord Whitworth during Lord 





Whitworth’s residence as ambassador at Paris 
in 1802-3. The volume forms a valuable 
contribution to the historical literature of the 
time, and the more so as printed sources of 
information relating to the causes which led 
to the breach of the treaty of Amiens are few 
and scanty. On the English side we have 
the mutilated collection of documents, pub- 
lished in the Parliamentary History, which 
Addington’s ministry laid before the country 
in defence of its policy. The collection 
extends over a period of twelve months, from 
May, 1802, to May, 1803. Mr. Browning 
has now published the last part of these 
documents without omission or curtailment, 
beginning with the correspondence of Lord 
Whitworth, who went to Paris in November, 
1802. In May, 1803, came the rupture, and 
the return of the ambassador to England. 

In March, 1802, the treaty of Amiens had 
been signed. Which of the two powers was 
responsible, or mostly responsible, for the 
short duration of the peace? Did Bonaparte 
desire war or peace at the time, and what 
were those provocations under which the 
English Cabinet decided that it would sooner 
recommence the war than retire from Malta, 
as agreed on by the treaty? Mr. Browning’s 
book helps considerably towards the solution 
of these questions, which have never been 
satisfactorily answered. 

It is the rule for English writers to repre- 
sent the aggressive policy pursued by Bona- 
parte on the continent, and the publication of 
Sebastiani’s Report on Egypt, which was 
taken as evidence that he meant to reconquer 
that country, as forming the motives and the 
justification of the retention of Malta. 
French historians, as M. Lanfrey and M. 
Martin, whose point of view is unfavourable 
to Napoleon, agree in asserting that England 
did not intend to retain Malta until after the 
publication of Sebastiani’s Report. Such, in 
fact, was the case which the English govern- 
ment itself put forward, and which the 
documents published in the Parliamentary 
History were intended to support. That 
more lay behind than appeared is now made 
evident by the publication of the same 
despatches in an ungarbled form. Lord 
Whitworth was instructed by Lord Hawkes- 
bury to complain of Bonaparte’s interference 
in Italy, Holland, and Switzerland, and to 
claim for England a right to additional terri- 
tory as compensation for the increase of terri- 
tory and influence that France had acquired. 
The ambassador was, however, to be careful in 
making his representations not to commit the 
government to any decided course of action. 
The additional territory on which Hawkes- 
bury had his eye was Malta. The delay of 
Russia and Prussia to accept the position of 
guaranteeing powers served for the time as 
reason for refusing to withdraw the English 
troops. Whitworth, however, was to avoid 
“saying anything which may engage his 
Majesty to restore the island, even if these 
arrangements coull be completed according to 
the true intent and spirit of the 10th Article of 
the Treaty of Amiens. His Majesty would 
certainly be justified in claiming the possession 
of Malta, as some counterpoise to the ac- 
— of France, since the signing of the 

efinite Treaty.” 

It seems, however, that the true cause of the 
desire to retain Malta was not the aggressions 





here alleged, but alarm for the security 
of Egypt. Before Whitworth had been a 
fortnight in Paris, he alluded to Sebastiani’s 
mission, when forwarding some despatches 
from Egypt, and made the following remarks : 


“It is to be feared that mission is much more 
important and comprehensive than General 
Stuart seems to apprehend, and a reference to 
Mr. Merry’s despatch of September 25 will 
ascertain very clearly that the First Consul’s 
views extend to no less than the second eonquest 
of Egypt” (November 22). 


The letter referred to is, of course, not 
published in the Parliamentary History, and 
one cannot help regretting that Mr. Browning 
has not put into print all the letters from 
Paris subsequent to the signing of the treaty. 
No French historian, not even M. Lanfrey, 
hints that in November Bonaparte had in 
contemplation a second expedition to Egypt, 
which was only baulked by the delay of the 
English troops to evacuate Alexandria, and 
their permanent occupation of Malta. Such 
at least was the English ambassador's firm 
persuasion. The grounds of his belief were 
far from conclusive, but they exhibit all the 
more plainly the deep distrust in which 
Bonaparte’s government was held : 


“Tt is evident,” he writes on November 27, 
‘that the acquisition of Egypt is the object 
which the First Consul has most at heart, and 
that to which our utmost attention should be 
directed. Everything which Mr. Merry had 
occasion to report to your lordship, and, above 
all, the personal character of the First Consul, 
would be alone sufficient to render it probable. 
But the efforts that are made to gain the court 
of Russia, whose co-operation will be indis- 
pensably necessary to obtain the acquisition of 
the Porte, the great attention paid to the 
wants of the army of Egypt (a name which it 
has always preserved, and certainly not without 
design), the manner in which the artillery of 
the army of Italy has been disposed of, and the 
language held by the generals who have 
already been employed in that service, form 
altogether such a mass of evidence as place the 
intention beyond a doubt. Indeed, there is the 
greatest reason to believe that some immediate 
operation is at this moment in contemplation, 
and I should not be surprised to learn that as 
soon as our troops have evacuated Alexandria, 
a part of the Egyptian were again conveyed 
into that country with the connivance or, per- 
haps, consent of the Turks, and professedly for 
the purpose of re-establishing their authority. 
It is true that as long as we oocupy Malta this 
——- will always be attended with much 
risk,” 

The publication in the Moniteur (January 30) 
of Sebastiani’s Report on the situation in 
Egypt is often taken as sufficient proof that 
Bonaparte wished to renew the war with 
England, and meant to force it on. But 
other motives can easily be suggested, and 
in any case it was a most ill-advised 
measure. Bonaparte was excessively irritated 
against England; and it was quite in keeping 
with his character for him to exhibit his irrita- 
tion by a menace to his adversary, especially if 
he was not aware how glad that adversary 
would be to have a handle of complaint 
against himself. Before the publication of 
Sebastiani’s Report, the English Government 
had no ground on which it could charge 
Bonaparte with the intention of reconquering 
Egypt. From that time forward, Whitworth 
demanded that England should retain Malta, 
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not only because France had made acqui- 
sitions, but because England needed a security 
for Egypt. Further, if Bonaparte meant to 
go to war, these despatches clearly show that 
he had no intention of going to war imme- 
diately ; and, had he been acting by design, 
it may be argued that he would have chosen 
amore convenient moment. He was unpre- 
pared for a naval war, and he had the work 
of subduing the French colonies still on his 
hands, for which purpose alone his resources, 
according to Whitworth, were fully taxed. 
In fact, it does not appear that Bonaparte 
began to make any preparations for war with 
England until after the message of George III. 
to Parliament on March 8, whereas the Report 
of Sebastiani was published on January 30. 
It is possible, after all, that Bonaparte only 
spoke truth when in his long interview with 
Whitworth he told him tbat he did not intend 
to run the risk of renewing war for the sake 
of Egypt, because that country would in the 
end belong to France either through some 
arrangement with the Porte, or by the falling 
to pieces of the Turkish empire. There was 
nothing in such a suggestion new or startling 
for a diplomatist of the eighteenth century ; 
what was unusual was the open avowal 
of the intention. The idea which Bona- 
parte held out on the same occasion, of 
France and England maintaining friend- 
ship and ruling the one the continent, the 
other the seas, may very well have expressed 
what he intended the outcome of the Treaty 
of Amiens to be, at any rate for the time, 
and was quite in accordance with the preva- 
lent usage of making division of spoil the 
basis of peace, Bonaparte resigned to Eng. 
land Trinidad and Ceylon, colonies of Spain 
and Holland; but in return he looked for a 
free hand in making France omnipotent on 
the continent, and nothing irritated him 
more than the claim now made by the Eng- 
lish cabinet to hold him in check in this 
respect. Thus to Whitworth’s expostulations 
he replied in the often quoted words: “I 
suppose you mean Piedmont and Switzer- 
land—ce sont des bagatelles”; Whitworth 
adding, in a passage omitted in the Parlia- 
mentary History : 

“(The expression he made use of was too trivial 
and vulgar to find a place in a despatch, or 
anywhere but in the mouth of a hackney 
coachman), and it must have been foreseen 
while the negociation was pending—‘ Vous 
n’avez pas le droit d’en parler i cette heure.’ I 
should have followed my argument, but saw he 
was losing his temper, and I thought it need- 
less to press it further.” 


Though the extracts which appear in the 
Parliamentary History after the publication 
of Sebastiani’s Report represent faithfully the 
true cause of distrust, yet the omissions are 
still voluminous and important. The un- 
garbled despatches show much more forcibly 
than the garbled that of the two the French 
Government was the more desirous of avoid- 
ing hostilities, and was by far the more eager 
to seek a compromise. The English Government 
was determined on the possession of Maltaor the 
resumption of hostilities. Whitworth’s alarm 
for Egypt increased, and he was even suspicious 
that Bonaparte was already forming a coali- 
tion for the dismemberment of the dominions 
of the Porte. ‘If such a project has been 
entertained I should suppose that its execu- 





tion depends on the evacuation of Malta.” 
In a despatch of April 23, which does not 
appear in the Parliamentary History, Lord 
Hawkesbury insisted that Malta must be 
given to England for ten years, that the 
little island of Lampedusa must be ceded to 
England for good, and that Holland must be 
evacuated by the French troops. If these 
terms were not acceded to in seven days, 
Whitworth was to leave Paris. It could 
hardly be expected that Bonaparte would 
consent thus to bow his head before English 
dictation. The negotiation was, however, 
not immediately broken off, owing mainly to 
the strong desire which some of Bonaparte’s 
advisers, especially his brother Joseph, had of 
avoiding a rupture. The difficulty was to 
find a compromise which would satisfy 
England and at the same time save Bona- 
parte’s pride from hurt. A proposal was 
made that England, after keeping possession 
for a term of years, should cede the island to 
a Russian garrison, which Whitworth him- 
self described as ‘‘ a proposal of a nature to 
admit of an honourable and advantageous 
adjustment of the present difficulties,” though 
he at the same time intimated his belief that 
the French were only seeking to delay the 
outbreak of war, and not to avert it. Lord 
Hawkesbury abode by his ultimatum, and 
the ambassador left Paris. On his way to 
Calais another proposition was sent after him, 
which was also rejected—namely, that Malta 
should belong to Great Britain for ten years, 
and that Otranto and Tarento, which the 
French had evacuated in accordance with the 
treaty of Amiens, should be reoccupied by 
them for the same period of time. Neither 
the full purport of these propositions nor the 
incidents relating to them have been known 
before the publication of this volume. 

At the end of the correspondence Mr. 
Browning has printed an interesting letter of 
M. Huber, a Swiss gentleman resident in 
Paris, who carried on the negotiation for a 
few days after Whitworth left, and, unlike 
the ambassador, believed that the French 
really wished for peace. Having described 
at length a conversation between himself and 
Talleyrand, he continues: 


‘* This, my lord, is a true and correct statement 
of what passed between T. and me... and 
now tor the acquittal of my conscience, I must 
say what followed [?s]. They do wish for peace — 
they wish for it most ardently; but all their 
wishes avail nothing against the dreaded will 
and power of Bonaparte as to deciding the 
question. He himself, wishing for it from a 
just sense of his interests, will nevertheless 
rush to perdition rather than let it be said that 
he has shrunk before the power and threats of 
England. ...As he cannot be changed, and as 
he at present rules the continent, if the horrors 
of war can be avoided by condescending to 
treat with him in a manner somewhat suitable 
to his temper, and with more apparent for- 
bearance than you would with any old cabinet, 
is it not advisable to do it? Talleyrand ex- 
presses my meaning when he tells me con- 
fidentially, ‘Je crois qu’il vous auroit fait 
présent de Malte si votre cabinet l’avoit traité 
avec plus d’égards.” 


If we ask which of the two powers broke 
the Treaty of Amiens, there is only one 
reply—the English government by its practical 
refusal to relax its hold on Malta under any 
conditions. Nothing was said in the Treaty 








of Amiens about Holland, or Switzerland, or 
Italy, so that Bonaparte cannot be said to 
have broken the treaty by his aggressions in 
these quarters, as England broke it by her 
retention of Malta. It is sometimes said that 
the Treaty of Amiens could only bear the 
character of a truce, because the questions on 
which the two governments disagreed were 
purposely left out of sight. But it is clear from 
these despatches that it was solely the question 
of Egypt which caused the rupture within 
so short a space of time—a question which 
the treaty undertook to settle. To reply to 
the question whether the English cabinet was 
justitied in agreeing to evacuate Malta and 
changing its mind in six months, we need 
perhaps to know more of the facts than we 
yet do. To raise, however, any question of 
justification is quite beyond the mark. If 
England found it to her interest to make the 
Treaty of Amiens in March and to break it in 
September, it can only be said that her action 
was justifiable according to the political prin- 
ciple of the day, if such a term may be used. 
The mere fact that Bonaparte, on his side, 
did observe the conditions of the treaty may, 
so far as it goes, be taken as good proof of 
his desire to maintain peace at the time. 
That he was right in refusing to resign 
Malta without some guid pro quo there can 
hardly be doubt. He might have avoided war 
for the moment, but only to meet it shortly 
under less favourable conditions. England 
was only waiting her opportunity to revive 
the continental war, and any act of weakness 
on his part would enable her to find allies the 
sooner. 

With regard to the editing of the book, 
there is only one word of complaint to be 
made. Mr. Browning has cast on the reader 
the task of marking the variations between 
the garbled and the ungarbled versions. This 
seems more properly the work of the editor, 
and is historically of some importance. For 
instance, from the despatch in which Whit- 
worth informed Lord Hawkesbury of the pro- 
posal to give Malta to Russia, the Parlia- 
mentary History omits all the passages in 
which it is said that England should mean- 
while maintain her occupation for a term of 
years. 

Bertua M. Garprver. 








* Statesmen Series.”— Daniel O’ Connell. By 
J. A. Hamilton. (W. H. Allen.) 


Setpom does the life of one who has filled a 
great place in the world offer less inducement 
to the biographer than that of Daniel 
O'Connell. All that there is to tell of him 
is told in the pages of Irish history, for he 
was essentially a public man, living in public, 
and giving both the best and the worst of him- 
self to the world. Apart from Miss Cusack’s 
large and now old-fashioned work, Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s is the only complete life of the Liberater ; 
and to compile it he has consulted every 
available source, but without finding anything 
that was not already a matter of common 
knowledge. The very little he tells of 
O’Connell’s private life is curiously uninter- 
esting. The great part of his book is merely 
an abridged history of the agitations ied by 
O’Connell; and it is not until Mr. Hamilton 
has buried his hero in his public capacity that 
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be introduces him in his domestic character. 
Indeed, home played a very small part in 
0’Connell’s career. 

Clearly Mr. Hamilton, like most men of 
the present generation, is without enthusizem 
for the subject of his memoir. His O’Conuell 
(so far as he has any O’Connell at all) is the 
blustering demagogue that we of these days 
are all more or less disposed to find in the arch 
agitator. Undoubtedly O’Connell was a man 
of very inferior calibre to those who succeeded 
him; and no one who has compared the 
0’Connell of this biography with the Mitchel 
of a recently published memoir can fail to be 
struck by the immense mental and moral 
superiority of the man who failed over the 
man who succeeded. Yet, while admitting 
the pinchbeck quality of O’Connell’s nature, 
we must, to account for the hold he main- 
tained on the feelings of his contemporaries, 
accredit him with a strength of purpose and 
a charm of manner which have somehow 
eluded his biographer. 

Probably for lack of material Mr. Hamilton 
has found himself compelled to write the 
history of a movement rather than the 
memoir of aman. And thisis to be regretted, 
because there is no lack of histories of Ireland 
and no biography of O’Connell that at all 
meets the needs of the public. Moreover, 
Mr. Hamilton has not made a very profound 
study of Irish history or he would know that 
the potato is far from being ‘‘ more nutritious 
than any other crop.” Nor can the popula- 
tion of Ireland in 1847 be justly described as 
“beyond the normal capacity of the coil to 
support it,” or the sufferings of the people 
in that dreadful year as ‘‘ beyond human 
aid,” since in that very year Ireland exported 
grain and meat enough to support millions of 
the people of England, and was the largest 
exporter of food in the whole world. The 
Irish starved because they had no money to 
buy the food they had themselves raised ; and 
while the potatoes lay rotting on the fields 
the whcle of the finest wheat harvest ever 
grown on Irish soil was shipped over to England 
to pay rent and tithe. Such facts as these 
throw light on Irish disaffection and dis- 
content ; and that O’Connell made no attempt 
to close the export ports shows how enfeebled 
he then was by age and disease. 

Mr. Hamilton’s style is sometimes a little 
obscure, as in the sentence where he informs 
us that ‘at breakfast he [O’Connell] eagerly 
devoured the contents of his post bag ;’’ but, 
notwithstanding such trifling blemishes, we 
owe a debt of gratitude to him for supplying 
aneed which every student of Irish history 
has experienced, and for having done well 
with the very indifferent materials at his 
command. 

F. Maset Rostnson. 








Jurbans and Tails; or, Sketches in the 
Unromantic East. By Alfred J. Bamford. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Turbans aud Tails—or, ‘‘ Puggeries and Pig- 
tails,” as it might more appropriately have 
been named—is a series of detached sketches 
in the magazine-article style, giving the 
author’s impressions of what he saw in India, 
China, and Siam. It is divided into two parts. 

he first is entitled “The Mild Hindu,” 
containing twelve chapters devoted to India; 





while the second, called “The Man of 
Han,” has ten chapters on China, with an 
eleventh on Bangkok. 

One rises from a perusal of the book with 
the feeling that the writer is entirely out of 
sympathy with the scenes in which he moved, 
and with the races he was thrown among; 
and that he utterly failed to understand the 
genius of the people and the institutions of 
both India and China. A forcible illustration 
of this occurs on the very cover of the book, 
where ‘‘The Man of Han’ is depicted with 
a cangue round his neck. This is very much 
the same as if a foreigner writing about our- 
selves were to represent ‘“‘The Man of 
Britain” with handcuffs on his wrists, or 
wearing a prison dress. It may be meant asa 
joke ; but if so, it is one of very questionable 
taste, and calculated to shock all those who 
are well acquainted with the Far East, and 
who have learnt to respect and admire the 
great mental powers and civilisation of the 
people. This little picture prepares one for 
much that follows; and on opening the book, 
it is found that the author, undeterred by the 
wise warning of Sterne, quoted on the title- 
page, travels, if not from Dan to Beersheba, 
at least from Calcutta to Peking in a sadly 
captious mood, finding things very barren and 
not at all what he fancies they should be. 

What, for instance, can be more unjust than 
the author’s estimate of native Indian ser- 
vants? He says, on p. 60: 


‘* All native servants are rascals. Cela va sans 
dire. They are Asiatics. That is enough. So 
runs the common verdict, and he would 
certainly have a hard task who undertook to 
whitewash them. The most I would venture 
to say is that this rule is not without ex- 
ceptions.” 

And although there comes a qualification, 
given in a sufficiently grudging manner, the 
following passage occurs on the very next 
page: 

“It must be admitted that the servants as a 
class are not noted for probity, and some find 
it rather a trial co have a number of people on 
the premises engaged in different capacities, 
but united in their purpose of getting as much 
as possible out of their employer.” 

Not content with all this, the author returns 
to the charge on p. 142: 

‘Let it be a question of the executing of some 
wish of a European master, and expressions of 
inability fill up about one half of their dic- 
tionary. But when it is a matter of pleasing 
themselves, nothing seems impossible ; their 
energy and their good humour seem alike 
exhaustless.”’ 

The injustice of these remarks will at once 
be felt by all those who have lived long 
enough in India to appreciate the true value of 
the native servants, who have taken the 
trouble to acquire the Janguage, and who 
have learned to treat their domestics with 
kindness and consideration. Those especially 
whose duty calls them to march about from 
place to place will resent the sneer conveyed 
in the last-quoted passage—for they cannot 
fail to have a grateful sense of the industrious 
and self-denying way in which they are con- 
stantly served on such occasions by their 
faithful attendants; who will rise before 
dawn, strike and pack the tents and baggage, 
march with them a distance of fifteen—or, 
perhaps, eighteen—miles; and then, instead 


of “pleasing themselves,” or attending to 
their own wants, will set to and get every- 
thing prepared for their masters, so that the 
latter may be able on their arrival at the 
campiug-ground to sit down at once to a 
comfortable breakfast. Calcutta, of course, 
like other capitals, shelters a large number of 
bad characters of all callings; and it is 
generally very difficult for a “‘ griff’’ at first 
to procure good servants, who will not com 
mit themselves to those who may possibly 
maltreat them. And it must be remembered 
that the characters of the masters are much 
better known among the serving class than 
are those of the servants to their employers ; 
and that, therefore, a bad master—one who 
treats his attendants unjustly and knocks 
them about—will never succeed in obtaining 
good ones. 

Every chapter in the book is headed with 
several quotations both in prose and verse, so 
numerous indeed that they have to be given 
on a separate page (though it is somewhat 
singular that anyone so familiar with the 
poets should in the text twice misquote Mac- 
beth’s ‘‘make assurance double sure,’ as 
‘‘“make assurance doubly sure’’?; once on 
p- 192, and again on p. 307), and this love of 
poetry would lead one to think that the 
author might have shown himself more in 
touch with the rest of humanity than he does, 
and to regret that he has not used his un- 
doubted powers of observation and facility of 
pen in a kindlier manner. Every chapter 
abounds in humorous and well-turned passages, 
which render the book extremely amusing ; 
and that headed ‘ The wing’d people 
of the skie” is written in the happiest 
vein. Unfortunately this very chapter is all 
about birds, making the writer’s evident want 
of sympathy with his fellow creatures all the 
more painfully apparent; and it is not until 
the two last pages are reached that there 
occurs the one touch of nature so much longed 
for by the reader throughout. During his 
passage down the river near Bangkok the 
author came suddenly upon a canoe containing 
a young woman, who, terrified by his appear- 
ance, tumbled into the water in a fright; and 
his expression of sympathy at this occurrence 
is very happily put, and leaves a pleasing 
impression on the mind as one closes the 
volume. M. Beazerey. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Fatal Three. By the Author of “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret.” In 3 vols. (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) 


His Besetting Sin. By Mrs. Houston. In 3 
vols. (White. ) 

The Third Miss St. Quentin. By Mrs. 
Molesworth. (Hatchards ) 


The King of Folly Island and other People. 
By Surah Orne Jewett. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.; London: Triibner.) 


Handsome Jack, and other Stories. By James 


Greenwood. (Ward & Downey.) 
That Radical Parson. By Hydra. (Walter 
Scott.) 


In her latest novel the author of Lady 
Audley’s Seoret is not seen quite at her best. 
The story is decidedly thinner than her stories 
| are wont to be; and it is not told in her usual 
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direct and straightforward manner, but by a 
series of harkings back to the antecedents of 
this or that situation, which is a little tanta- 
lising. Then, too, the choice of the title is 
not specially happy, as it leads the reader to 
expect something different from what he 
finds. The fatal three are, of course, our old 
friends Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos; and 
our natural anticipation is that the story will 
deal with the working out of an inevitable 
destiny. But the catastrophe is brought about 
not by fate—save in the general way in 
which fate may be said to bring about every- 
thing—but simply by an act of quite avoid- 
able perversity on the part of an impulsive, 
scrupulously conscientious woman, who has 
what we can only irreverently describe as ‘‘a 
bee in the bonnet.” This lady—a most 
admirable and, indeed, loveable but exceed- 
ingly wrong-headed person—has been living 
for some years a life of almost ideal domestic 
bliss with a husband whom she idolises, when 
she suddenly makes, or fancies she makes, a 
discovery which brings all this happiness to 
anend. Mildred Fausset had married George 
Griswold under the belief that he was a 
bachelor, and her first disquietude comes with 
the revelation that there had been a previous 
marriage with which some unpleasant mystery 
is connected. This is not very comfort- 
able, especially as the husband declines to 
give any reassuring information concerning 
his first wife; but the discomfort develops 
into something worse when the second Mrs. 
Griswold becomes convinced that her prede- 
cessor was no other than her own half-sister, 
for she has been subjected to ecclesiastical 
influences which have inspired her with very 
strong convictions on a certain ‘ burning 
question ” of the day. The evidence of her 
near kinship with her husband’s first wife is 
of the most shadowy description, though the 
novelist, with her usual skill, makes the most 
of it; but, when a craze, a conscience, and 
a parsion for self-sacrifice are combined, 
shadows appear as substantial realities, and 
Mildred Griswold leaves her husband in the 
belief that to remain with him would be 
sin. The present writer has no personal 
knowledge of the author’s opinions, but a 
reader of considerable intelligence might be 
pardoned for regarding Zhe Fatal Three as 
a gigantic party pamphlet on the agitators’ 
side of the question. True, the novelist does 
full justice to the eloquent reasoning of the 
Rev. Clement Cancellor, who is Mrs. Gris- 
wold’s guide, philosopher, and friend. But 
there is something in the Philistine proverb— 
‘A pound of fact is worth a ton of argu- 
ment”; and, as in this case, the fact is that 
this gocd lady’s principles ruined her own life 
and that of her husband, readers will draw 
their own rough-and-ready conclusions. Apart 
from these polemical matters, Zhe Fatal Three 
(though, as has been said, not equal to the 
best of its predecessors—to such a book, for 
example, as Joshua Haggard’s Daughter) 
stands out conspicuously from the ordinary 
run of novels. While we read, even the 
tenuity of the story is hidden from us by the 
vivacity of the style; and, even if Mildred 
Fausset does not very successfully point a 
moral, she certainly serves to adorn a tale. 
Foolish as she is, we cannot help admiring 
her; and, what is more to the purpose, we 
cannot help believing in her as a human being 





of flesh and blood. Pamela Ransome, who 
has a lucky escape from that cold-hearted 
and unscrupulous aesthete César Castellani, 
is even more realisable, though less interest- 
ing; and, if Castellani himself is a mere 
marionette, he answers to the pulling of the 
wires in a pretty lifelike manner, and is not 
so jerky as to destroy all sense of illusion. 
Indeed, when one considers what the novel of 
the period generally is, even the mildest 
depreciation of a book like Zhe Fatal Three 
seems like quarrelling with one’s mercies. 


The Rev. Stephen Cardale, whose un- 
flattering portrait Mrs. Houston draws with 
such elaboration, seems to us to have had not 
one besetting sin only, bui half a dozen. 
In fact, he is such an out-and-out mauvats 
sujet that envy, which is supposed to to 
his ruling vice, is constantly engaged in a 
combat for pre-eminence with hatred, malice, 
uncharitableness, and we know not what other 
upamiable sins. In life, as life is known to 
us ordinary people who do not write novels, 
such a person would soon find himself esti- 
mated at his true value; for though his 
intentions to play the part of the hypocrite 
are indubitably good, the performance itself 
is so clumsy and ineffective that one would 
think it could not possibly deceive even the 
most simple-minded person. In the world of 
fiction, however, a man of this kind generally 
has the good fortune to be surrounded by 
people who, shrewd and sensible as they may 
be in all other respects, have what for the 
purpose of the story-teller is the most con- 
venient weakness of being utterly blind to 
the plainest indications of character. Essie 
Christopher, with whose affections the 
reverend humbug plays fast and loose in so 
shamelesss a manner, is very young, very 
unsuspecting, and very much in love, so her 
blindness may be excusable, and even credible, 
but when we are asked to believe that Sir 
Reginald saw in Stephen only a high-minded 
gentleman and a devoted brother we feel that 
too great a demand is being made upon us. 
Certainly Sir Reginald’s conduct in the 
matter of the love letters addressed to Lady 
Cardale shows him to be a person of some- 
what unusual credulity; and it is of course 
possible that a man who would be capable of 
doubting such a wife would be capable of 
believing in such a brother, but the possi- 
bility is too slight to be quite eatisfactory. 
Still, inconsistencies almost amounting to 
incredibilities of character are not incom- 
patible with a certain vitality of portraiture, 
and Mrs. Houston bas the power of making 
her men and women really live for us. In 
construction the story, though by no means 
perfect, is creditable, with no more straggling 
than we resign ourselves to expect; and the 
incident of the wilfully misdirected letter 
which brings the luckless Sir Reginald into 
the clutches of the law is very skilfully 
managed. 


From the fact that Zhe Third Miss St. 
Quentin is not a children’s story readers will 
draw the inference that it is not one of Mrs. 
Molesworth’s supreme achievements; and, 
though this inference may be just, the 
thoughtless must be warned from drawing the 
further inference that it is not a very delight- 
ful and satisfying piece of work. Those who 
say that they would rather have one Carrots 





than half a dozen Ella St. Quentins may be 
quite right in their preference ; and yet their 
remark, if intended for criticism, may be a 
banality and an impertinence. Comparisons 
of this kind are mainly odious because they 
are fatal to simple and honest enjoyment; and 
anyone who allows them to mar his delight in 
this contemporary rendering of the old-world 
story of Cinderella, the prince, the step- 
sisters, and the fairy godmother is a caitiff 
who does not deserve that Mrs. Molesworth 
should write for him. Ella herself is 
charming—all the more charming because she 
is not in the least a patient Griselda, but has 
her pretty girlish tempers, which, though 
no doubt reprehensible from a moral point of 
view, are still fascinating to the natural man, 
who sometimes finds it easier to be human 
than to be moral. The lines of the ancient 
nursery-tale story are not strictly adhered to, 
for the two elder sisters are most admirable 
girls, though, with regard to one of them, 
most readers—again faithless to morality— 
will agree in preferring a little vice to such 
painfully obtrusive virtue. Aud yet, poor 
Madeleine does not mean her virtue to be 
obtrusive. She is really the best of awkward 
good souls; and we are as glad that she and 
her patient lover, Captain Omar, are at last 
made happy as we are that the new Cin- 
derella finds solace for her sorrows in the 
arms of Prince Philip. The last page leaves 
us satisfied with everybody, and we may read 
agood many stories before finding one equal 
in simple grace and beauty to The Third Miss 
St. Quentin. 


Miss Jewitt’s volume is very able, and, to 
us, very irritating. It contains, in addition 
to The King of Folly Island, seven elaborate 
examples of the new American story, which 
is not a story at all, but rather an episode in 
a story of which the beginning, or the end, 
or both, remain untold. Our children may 
learn to delight in this kind of thing—and 
unless rumour errs we have among us living 
adults who, at any rate, pretend to delight in 
it—but there are those of us who are 
too old to learn new tricks of apprecia- 
tion, and to whom the game of pretension 
is not worth the candle. Some people 
object to the doctrine ‘ Art for art’s sake”’ 
because they consider it dangerous to morality ; 
but we may fight shy of it on the ground that 
it is all but fatal to interest. The “finish” 
of these stories, for such in default of another 
name we must call them, is so delicate and 
perfect that connoisseurs of ‘ craftsmanship” 
will probably be thrown into ccstasies of 
admiration; but one commonplace middle- 
aged critic feels inclined to ask the brutal 
question, ‘What is the use of finishing 4 
thing which is really not begun?” A mere 
episode or situation can be treated with 
effectiveness and interest—has, indeed, been 


| treated so again and again by a great living 


poet ; but, then, Mr. Browning always gives 
us hints which suggest antecedents and con- 
sequents—the action which has come before, 
the action which must follow. Miss Jewitt 
gives usno such hints, with what result may 
be imagined. The feeling that one ought to 
admire is a poor substitute for the conscious- 
ness of enjoyment. 


Handsome Jack and its companion stories 
are tales of the slums, net e0 sentimental and 
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“genial” as similar work from the pen of 
Mr. G. R. Sims, but providing, it may be, a 
closer approximation to a delineation of the 
actual facts of low life in our large cities—or, 
perhaps, features would be a better word than 
facts, as in the mere structure of the tales the 
hand of the inventor is plainly discernible. 
That Mr. Greenwood can do this kind of thing 
well we all know; and here he does not fall 
below his usual level of excellence. 


The author of That Radical Parson seems 
to have devoted much attention to the study 
of two very different authors, the late Charles 
Kingsley and Mr. W. T. Stead. The book 
abounds in distorted reflections of Alton Locke, 
and there is a full-favoured suggestion of a 
certain special number of the Pall Mall 
Gazette; but the story is confused and tire- 
some, and the only moral to be drawn from it 
is one which we are evidently not intended to 
draw—that a parson does well to leave active 
politics alone. 

James Asucrorr Nosie. 








FOUR VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In Divers Tones. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
(Boston: Lothrop & Co.) Canada has not been 
prolific of poets. One might be inclined to say 
that the people were too young to turn to the 
arts, the country too large for its population, 
its aspects too grandiose for easy delineation in 
words, were it not that the same excuses might 
be urged on behalf of Australian poetry ; yet, 
as is well known, there have been, and are, many 
reputable, and a few really noteworthy, singers 
under the Southern Cross. Moreover, did not 
Longfellow find a subject to his heart in the 
chronicles of that sea-swept northern Acadia ? 
The history of Canada is full of thrilling 
incidents, and many noble personages figure in 
her records. Her natural aspects are wondrously 
seductive, particularly the vast snow-wastes 
and leagues of frozen waterwaysof her winters ; 
while there are as sharp contrasts and delightful 
idiosyncracies among the people themselves— 
every here and there of pure French or Gaelic 
blood, but mostly of mixed English, Franco- 
Scottish, and Franco-American elements. Yet 
the fact remains that, save for the world-famed 
poem by an alien, Canada is still among the 
silent nations. Even Mr. Roberts, whom we 
take leave to call her foremost native poet, is 
more occupied with extraneous than with 
national matters; although, as the following 
es witness, he at least foresees ‘‘a good time 
coming,’ when God shall ‘‘ of our scant people 
mould a mighty state”? : 
“0 Child of Nations, giant-limbed, 
Who stand’st among the nations now 
Unheeded, unadored, unhymned, 
With unanointed brow— 
“How long the ignoble sloth, how long 
The trust in greatness not thine own ? 
Surely the lion’s brood is strong 
To front the world alone ! 
“ The Saxon force, the Celtic fire, 
These are thy manhood’s heritage. 


“T see to every wind unfurled 
The flag that bears the maple-wreath ; 
Thy swift keel furrows round the world 
Its blood-red folds beneath. 


“On soft Pacific slopes—beside 
Strange floods that northward rave and fall 
ere chafes Acadia’s chainless tide— 
Thy sons await thy call. 


“c 
But thou, my country, dream not thou 
Wake, and behold how night is done— 
How on thy breast, and o’er thy brow, 
Bursts the uprising sun |” 


In his first book, Orion, and other Poems, Mr. 
Roberts proved that he had a voice of sweet 
and searching, if moderate, compass. In his 
new volume he reaches higher notes, and evolves 
a subtler music from the same reeds wherewith 
he formerly piped in his northern Arcady. In 
the dedicatory lines he alludes to the contents 
of In Divers Tones as ‘‘a medley of song.” As 
we all know, medleys are apt to be short- 
lived ; and it seems to us that in the cultivation 
of promiscuous dexterity lies Mr. Roberts’s 
danger. It may be very well to be able to 
hymn Canadian greatness one moment, and 
the next to turn off a ballade or a rondeau 
upon some trivial theme; but in this facility 
there is something ominous for the hymn. 
English readers are perhaps unjust to colonial 
poets in their expectancy that the latter will 
always confine themselves to local scenes and 
themes. The tables were turned upon us lately 
when an American critic marvelled at London 
poets dallying with the blithe ballade and the 
simpering triolet when Modern Babylon was 
ringing with anarchic tumult, and a distraught 
and rebellious portion of the kingdom spent its 
days and nights in demanding justice. Thus 
it generally is with the dwellers in glass- 
houses who indulge in stone-throwing at their 
neighbours. But assuredly Mr. Roberts is at 
his best when he is most local. He has an 
exceptionally quick and exact eye for the 
varied aspects of nature, and the faculty of 
direct and vivid expression, Take, for example: 


“¢ Sharp drives the rain, sharp drives the endless 
rain. 

~— rain-winds wake and wander, lift and 
ow 

The slow smoke-wreaths of vapour to and fro. 

Weave, and unweave, and gather and build 
again 


Over the far grey reaches of the plain.” 


Or this : 

‘* A brown sad-coloured hill-side, where the soil, 
Fresh from the frequent harrow, ceep and fine, 
Lies bare ; no break in the remote sky-line, 
Save where a flock of pigeons streams aloft, 
Startled from feed in some low-lying croft, 
Or far-off spires with yellow of sunset shine ; 
And here the Sower, unwittingly divine, 

Exerts the silent forethought of his toil.’’ 


There is so much of culture, such refined taste 
and literary excellence in Mr. Roberts’s latest 
book, that it seems ungracious to complain of 
his not being more Canadian than he is. 
Perhaps his next forthcoming ‘‘ Tones” will be 
less divers, and more attuned to native strains. 
To conclude, here is an admirable sonnet, not 
only fine in itself, but interesting as an example 
of the capability of the sonnet to convey a 
variety of details within its narrow limits. 


‘* THE POTATO HARVEST. 
‘* A high bare field, brown from the plough, and 


borne 
Aslant from sunset ; amber wastes of sky 
Washing the ridge ; a clamour of crows that 


fly 
In from the wide flats where the spent tides 
mourn 
To yon their rocking roosts in pines, wind-torn ; 
A line of gray snake-fence, that zigzags by 
A pond, and cattle; from the homestead nigh 
The long, deep summonings of the supper horn. 
‘* Black on the ridge, against that lonely flush, 
A cart, and stoop-necked oxen ; ranged beside, 
Sonik, barrels; and the day-worn harvest 
) 
Here emptying their baskets, jar the hush 
— ; ollow thunders; down the dusk hill- 
side 
Lumbers the wain ; and day fades out like 
smoke.” 
Lays of the Highlands and Islands, By John 
Stuart Blackie. (Walter Scott.) The years 
that have made Prof. Blackie’s hair to gleam 





|with more brilliant silver, and chiselled his 





lips into more delicate lines, have failed to 
abate his mental force, or to dull his zest in 
living and in all the sights and sensations that 
living brings. He has reached a “ good old 
age, as grand men use”; but for him the 
‘*splendour ” still glorifies the grass, and the 
interest has not faded away from the number- 
less on-goings of human existence. His joy in 
nature, and his keen concern in all the problems 
of life, bubble up fresh and spontaneous, 
imperiously demanding immediate expression ; 
and what form this expression shail take seems 
to be guided, a good deal, by careless chance. 
It may be a sonnet, or a letter to the Scotsman; 
or it may, possibly, be a combination of the 
two. The present book is meant to find a place 
in the knapsack of the tourist in Scotland—to 
serve as a kind of poetical guide to the 
natural beauties and the human memories of 
the Scottish highlands and islands. It was 
written, as its author states, in the prefatory 
‘‘Talk with the Tourist,” 


“for you—not, indeed, consciously written for 
you—composed rather with no conscious purpose 
at all, but merely to pour forth the spontaneous 
happy moods of my own soul, as they came upon 
me during many years’ rambling among the bens 
and glens of my Scottish fatherland; but, as it 
has turned out, it is a book well suited to your 
migratory needs and vagabond habits.” 
The professor proceeds to sketch out a pleasant 
Highland route, starting from Glasgow, in- 
cluding Staffa, Iona, Loch Awe, and Skye, 
extending to Kirkwall, Lerwick, and the 
‘©memorable house of John de Groat”; then 
southward to Braemar, Rannoch, and Loch 
Lomond, when our guide takes leave of the 
imaginary party whom he has conducted. The 
verses that follow are less valuable for their 
poetic qualities than as a revelation of their 
— and kindly author—a man full of simple 
ove for nature, of scorn for wrong, and of 
reverence for all things truly venerable. The 
poems that deal with the voyage and the death 
of St. Columba drag a little; and we should 
prefer that the beautiful story had been 
rendered in the vigorous prose which is at the 
author’s command, and of which he has given 
us many a touch in his preface. The liberties 
that he takes with the sonnet are particularly 
daring. For him the sonnet is no sacred 
cloistered inclosure, such as Wordsworth held 
it—dedicated to gravest, purest, most high- 
pitched thought, rendered in most straitly 
sifted words. He casts into it, too frequently, 
the slang and trivialities of the passing hour. 
He uses the sonnet-form to tell us of the 
** Stout stomach lined with ham and eggs 

The moorland breakfast orthodox, which no 

Wise man omits.” 
Again, his views on the subject of rhyme are 
astoundingly original. a single poem— 
“The Ruined Clachan”—he rhymes ‘“ pur- 
suing” with “ruin,” “ warm” with “storm,” 
‘*pennies”? with ‘“ guineas,” ‘“‘need them” 
with ‘‘ freedom,” ‘clannish” with “ re- 
plenish,” and finally, for a good ending, 
“civil” with ‘‘ devil.” All throughout, the 
poems bear the most obvious traces of hasty 
workmanship. They impress us as the produc- 
tions of a man working far beneath his best ; 
they want the deliberate care, the conscientious 
finish, which is needed for high poetic accom- 
plishment. They may be read with interest, 
and we doubt not with profit, by him who runs 
the tourist’s race; and they will serve to turn 
the wanderer’s thoughts into fitting channels 
as he contemplates scenes radiant with natural 
beauty, or localities charged with pathetic 
human memories, But they are destitute of the 
exquisiteness of phrase, that union of deep 
visionary insight with its absolutely fitting 
embodiment in words, which would be needed 
to entitle them to a lasting place in our 
literature. 
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With Double Pipe. By Owen Seaman. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) ‘‘ The first thing I 
look for in a volume of verses,” said Southey, 
‘*ig to see whether the author be a mocking- 
bird, or if he has a note of his own.” If we 
may apply the same method to Owen Seaman’s 
verse (and we believe that under this 
pseudonym there lurks a name which is 
beginning to be much better known in litera- 
ture), we must own that the ‘‘ mocking-bird ” 
note is far too prominent in this volume, though 
—it is only fair to add—much more in the 
pieces of ‘‘ deeper” than in those of this pipe’s 
‘lighter mode.” Owen Seaman has a very 
considerable facility in handling his instrument, 
greater indeed than it has been our luck to find 
among many of the new writers of to-day; and 
it is perhaps not to be regretted that he should 
have made (as he evidently has) so close a 
study of Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, &c. 
We could have wished indeed that he had taken 
other writers for hismodels—Dante, for instance, 
or Milton—rather than these, but he himself 
has elected otherwise. It is odd, after v' .: we 
have said, that on reperusing the page: L-fore 
us, we should find little or nothing that is 
worth the quoting out of all these twenty-one 
pieces—for there are no more. The verses ‘‘in 
lighter mode” are, we think, unworthy of the 
writer. Those ‘in deeper mode” do not do 
him justice. Itis paying him a high compli- 
ment when we say that he has succeeded most 
in his blank-verse essays. We will select some 
lines from his ‘‘ Morning on Lake Constance,” 
and from ‘‘ Night on the Shore of Ammersee ”’ : 
** And through the waters ran a thrill of joy, 

Tremulous, as of one that sees his hope. 

The ripples sighed toward the shore and sank 

Like hopeless kisses upon lips athirst. 

* * * * ” * * * 

And far away, more feit than seen, the Alps 

Stand with their burden of enduring snow.” 
We are glad to see an attempted translation of 
that celebrated lyric of Novalis which begins 

‘* Was passt das mues sich riinden,”’ 

but the attempt is unfortunately not a success 
Can it be that no adequate translation has yet 
been made of this wonderful poem? None at 
least can the present writer remember to have 
seen. But to return to Owen Seaman. It 
has been a pleasure to read his volume of 
poems; but only because they seem to give 
promise of better to follow. And though 
‘**Oedipus the Wreck,” of which he wrote the 
letter-press, is distinctly happy, we cannot but 
counsel him, in anything he may do in the 
future, to treat his Muse with more respect than 
he has done in the present volume. 


Songs of a Revolutionary Epoch. By J. L. 
Joynes. (Foulger.) This volume, as a whole, 
is not nearly so interesting as the individual 
poems which compose it. The cry of 
insurgence, we all know, may be a highly 
poetic cry; but a collection of a vast number 
of German insurgent poems, and their transla- 
tion into English by one hand, can only produce 
# sense of monotony. They are good haters, 
these German revolutionists: there is a fiery 
sincerity about them. Freiligrath’s ‘‘Song of 
Death ” (pp. 62, 3) is a splendid trumpet blast, 
but a volume of trumpet blasts deafens like a 
cannonade, On the whole, we like Mr. Joynes 
best when he is translating Herwegh. ‘‘ New 
Year’s Day” (pp. 87, 8) is certainly a very fine 
poem, and its conclusion has a visionary touch 
that lifts one above the weeping and gnashing 
of teeth that abound through the volume. 


“Yes, thou hast heard. I lift mine eyes, 

New stars shed heavenly healing ; 

I see new temples round me rise : 
Free nations there are kneeling. 

Deep thunder greets the dawning day ; 
I hear a harp’s refrain— 

Hush ! now the angels strike away 
The last link of the chain.” _~ 





Next to this one, we think Freiligrath’s 
“‘ Whispering Wind” (pp. 17-19) is the most 
attractive thing in the book. The versions of 
Heine, with one exception—the ‘Return 
Home” (pp. 113-15)—seem less good. Yet 
how full of Heine is the last verse of ‘‘ A 
Warning ” (p. 118): 
‘* My worthy friend, thou art but lost ; 
Long arms have Princes, it appears ; 
Long tongues the Clergy, to thy cost; 

And all the People long, long ears.’’ 
Perhaps, for English readers, Freiligrath’s 
‘‘Hamlet ”’ (pp. 53-5) isthe most sadly expres- 
sive of them all. Mr. Joynes seems to us 
better skilled in the more ordinary metres than 
in those lengthier measures which he affects at 
the beginning. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ir is announced that Sir Morell Mackenzie 
is now writing his answer to the allegatious 
of the German physicians. The work will not 
only form a personal defence, but will also 
contain a full history of the emperor’s illness, 
and will be illustrated with facsimiles of his 
handwriting and other sketches. Proof-sheets 
of every page will be submitted to the Queen. 
The book will be issued simultaneously in 
English and in German. The publishers are 
Messrs. Sampson Low. 


No edition has hitherto existed of the 
remnants of the Italic dialects (Oscan, Umbrian, 
&c.) except in the valuable, but costly, commen- 
taries of Zvétaieff, Bréal or Biicheler ; and none 
of these comprises the whole of the material. 
Messrs. Triibner & Co. will shortly issue a full 
text of all the inscriptions in an inexpensive 
form, with a dialect map, edited and arranged, 
with full references to the authorities, by Mr. 
R. 8. Conway of Caius College, Cambridge, 
author of Verner’s Law in Italy. 


MEssks. ABBOTT AND MATHESON have in pre- 
paration the second volume of their edition of 
the Philippic Orations of Demosthenes, which 
is now in course of publication by the Claren- 
don Press. ‘This volume will contain the 
speeches delivered by Demosthenes against 
Philip between the peace of Philocrates and 
the Battle of Chaeronea (346-338)—i.e., the 
De Pace, the second and third Philippics and 
the De Chersoneso. An introduction will give a 
sketch of the history of the period, and more 
especially of the events which led to the 
delivery of the speeches. The text will be that 
of Bekker’s Leipzig edition, with a collation 
of Oxford and Ziirich editions at the foot of 
the page. An analysis of each speech will 
precede the notes upon it, but a brief outline of 
the arguments will appear in the text. 


A NEw story of South American adventure, 
by Mr. William Westall, entitled Nigel Fortescue ; 
or, The Hunted Man, will be published in 
September by Messrs. Ward & Downey in one- 
volume form, similar to the same author’s 
‘*Phantom City,” &c. It will be issued simul- 


taneously in New York by Messrs. Appleton, 
and also in Canada. 


MEssks. MACMILLAN announce a new novel, 


in three volumes, by Mr. D. Christie Murray, 
entitled Z'he Weaker Vessel. 


Mr. GEoRGE MANVILLE FENN’s new three- 
volume novel, The Man with a Shadow, will be 
ready at the libraries next week. 


Mr. Firzceratp Mo.ioy’s new book, The 
Life and Adventures of Edmund Kean, will be 
published in September by Messrs. Ward & 
Downey in two volumes. 


THE new novel which Miss Mabel Collins is 
about to publish, Zhe Blossom and the Fruit, 
has been unavoidably delayed owing to the 
severe illness of the author. 





THE fourth volume of the “ Henry Irving 
Shakspere” will be published by Messrs, 
Blackie & Son early in the ensuing month. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Canter- 
bury Poets” will be a selection of Southey’s 
Poems, edited by Mr. Sidney R. Thompson. 


Mr. Ex.ior Stock announces for early 
publication Practical Elements of Construction : 
a Reference-book for Engineers and Builders, 
by Percy L. Addigon. 


Messrs. Warp & Downey have in the press 
a new edition of Mr. Charles J. Dunphie’s 
collection of essays entitled The Chameleon. 


The Story of Langhorne’s Creek; or, A True 
Colonial Tale, is promised shortly at Melbourne, 
by Mr. H. Stonehewer Cooper, author of 
‘Coral Lands,’’ and other works of travel. 
It will deal with the leading facts in the 
romantic career of a well-known vigneron and 
landowner in South Australia, whose fortune 
it was to see the British flag hoisted at two 
places in New Holland—at Freemantle, West 
Australia, in 1829, and near Adelaide, South 
Australia, in 1836. 


Mr. Huan McCuttocn, secretary of the 

treasury under the three presidencies of 
Lincoln, Jobnson, and Arthur, has written 
for the September number of Scribner's 
Magazine a paper, entitled ‘‘ Memories of 
some Contemporaries.” Among the other 
contents will be an article on ‘‘ Cyprus,” by 
Mr. W. H. Mallock, illustrated with photo- 
graphs taken by the author during a recent 
visit to the island; and “A Letter to a Young 
Gentleman who proposes to Embrace the 
Career of Art,” by Mr. R. L. Stevenson, who 
says : 
‘“‘ If you adopt an art to be your trade, weed your 
mind at the outset of all desire for money. What 
you may decently expect if you have some talent 
and much industry, is such an income as a clerk 
will earn with a tenth or perhaps a twentieth of 
your nervous output. Nor have you the right to 
look for more. In the wages of the life, not in the 
wages of the trade, lies your reward; the work is 
here the wages.” 


Amonc the contents of the September number 
of Cassell’s Mugazine will be ‘‘ An Australian 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” by Mr. Thomas B. Clegg, 
who has lately returned from Queensland ; and 
an article entitled ‘‘How Ships are Spoken at 
Sea.” 


Tue three following volumes will be issued 
by the Palestine Pilgrim’s Text Society before 
the end of the present year: (1) The Norman- 
French Description of Jerusalem and Country, 
translated by Capt. C. R. Conder; (2) The 
Travels of Nazir-i-Khusrau, translated by Mr. 
Guy Le Strange; (3) Arculfus de Locis Sanctis, 
translated by the Rev. R. Macpherson. 


Tue Rev. H. A. James—some time head- 
master at Rossall, and now Dean of St. Asaph 
—has been appointed to the headmastership of 
Cheltenham School, vacant by the resignation 
of Mr. Kynaston. 


Mr. JAMES THIN, publisher to the university 
of Edinburgh, has issued a neat little volume 
containing an account of the octocentenary 
festival at Bologna. The bulk of it consists of 
a reprint of letters written at the time to the 
Scotsman by Prof. Kirkpatrick. To this is 
added a special account of the students’ festivi- 
ties, Prof, Panzacchi’s ode, both in Italian and 
English, and a translation of Prof. Carducci’s 
famous address. 








OBITUARY. 
EMILE HENNEQUIN. 
THE sudden death of one of the most brilliant 
writers of ‘‘jeune France,’”’ M. Emile Hennequin, 
will be painful news to many in England, as well 
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as in his own country. M. Hennequin, though 
he had accomplished so much, was only thirty 
years old. More completely than any of his con- 
temporaries, he knew English life and manners 
and ways of thought, and spoke the language 
with a thoroughness which at first deceived 
even natives. He was, indeed, English in 
appearance—tall, blond, ana of a distinctly 
aristocratic type. He was extremely popular 
in all literary circles in Paris, and was hailed as 
one of the foremost critics of the day not only 
by the younger men but by the elder, including 
M. Taine, who from the first recognised in the 
young writer a man of rare insight and literary 
skill. 

A week or two ago M. Hennequin went to 
visit his artist friend, Odilon Redon, at Samois, 
near Fontainebleau. While bathing, he was 
overtaken by a severe congestion of the chest 
(always his weak part), as the result of the cold 
shock, and in a few minutes he succumbed. He 
leaves a young widow and a one-year-old 
daughter—now, alas, almost destitute ! 

Although of Franco-Swiss parentage, Emile 
Hennequin was born at Palermo. At the age 
of seventeen he spoke with equal facility French, 
German, and English ; and he was scarcely of 
age ere he obtained an important position on 
the Agence Havas. Within the last few years 
he became one of the chief political writers on 
the staff of Le Temps. He also contributed 
literary articles to the Journal des Débats, and 
was partly responsible for the editorship of 
La Nouvelle Revue. His critical articles in the 
last named, and in the Revue Indépendante and 
the Revue Contemporaine, invariably attracted 
widespread attention. If they lacked the 
delicate finish of the critiques of his friend Paul 
Bourget, they had a scientific method and a 
swift concision all their own. The most 
important outcome of his scientific theory of 
criticism is to be found in the volume which 
appeared only a couple of days before his death, 
La Critique Scientifique; but this will not 
detract from the interest of the two volumes of 
his collected miscellaneous writings, which 
will shortly be published. 

W. 8. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


RETROSPECTION, 


As clouds float softly o’er a summer sky, 
As boats drift id)y down a quiet stream, 

So did the hours of childhood basten by 
As in a happy dream. 


Then fields and meadows, flowers and leafy trees ; 
The lark’s swift showering song of ecstasy ; 

The willow rushes whispering in the breeze— 
Those were the world to me. 


But now, as on the bridge of years I stand, 
Fond memories of the happy past flit by, 

Like phantoms in a strange and distant land, 
Mocking my misery. 

Farewell! thrice happy, happy hours, farewell ! 
Your light was never darkened by the past, 

Nor troubled by the future. Who can tell? 
Shall I find rest at Jast ! 


HERBERT GRANT, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE second number of the Ecclesiologist opens 
with an article on the Latin hymn ‘‘ De Con- 
temptu Mundi,” or “Cur Mundus,” which is 
commonly attributed—though with little 
authority—to Saint Bernard. Besides a Latin 
text, based on MS. sources, and a notice of 
the early printed editions, there is also given an 
English version by the late Canon Oakley. Next 
follow the first instalment of an elaborate 
description of the Liturgical MSS. in the Bod- 
“ian; and a continuation of the bibliography 
of Breviaries, arranged in the alphabetical 





order of dioceses. Among the shorter notes 
we may mention those on the festival of Angels 
Guardian, and on the history of the ‘‘ Ave 
Maria.”” This magazine is published by Mr. T. 
Weale, 2, Orange Street, Red Lion Square. 


In the Revista Contemporan:a for July, Doiia 
E. Pardo Bazan introduces us to a new 
Gallegan poet, Eduardo Pondal, an imitator 
of Ossian and the Fenian bards, whose origin 
he ascribes to Galicia. Another writer highly 
praises the Catalan novels of Oller, and 
especially his last collection of tales, ‘‘ De 
Tots Colors.” ‘‘The Psicologia del Amor” of 
Gonzalez Serrano is an expansion of articles 
in the Encyclopaedia of Barcelona; another 
essay of like kind is ‘‘ El Sueio,” by Mariano 
Amador. Félix Rozariski begins a ‘‘ Summary 
Account of the Codices and MSS. in the 
Escurial’”’ which promises to be very useful. 
The important study of Catalina Garcia on 
‘* Britwega and its Fuero ” is concluded this 
month. The continuations are those of Fer- 
nandez Merino on the “ Etymologies in the 
Dictionary of the Academy,” wherein he makes 
the almost incredible charge that the Academy 
has confused ‘‘ Germania” (thieves’ slang) with 
‘*Romany,” the language of the Gypsies; of 
Gonzalez del Valle on ‘‘Coffee and _ its 
Properties”; of Lorenzo d’Ayot on ‘ The 
Aristocracy in the Middle Ages”; and Accero y 
Abad’s reprint from the Zaragoza edition of 
Gin¢és Pérez de Hita. 


THE Bo’etin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for June reports the recent discovery 
that Cervantes was mace-bearer to the Royal 
Council of Naples from January to July 1572, 
at a salary of two ducats per month. The 
baptismal registry of Ercilla has also been 
found in the Church of San Nicolas, Madrid, 
dated August 11, 1533. The principal articles 
are a description of the ruins of the Kelti- 
berian and the Roman town of Termancia, by 
Nicoliis Rabal; a notice of Lazaro del Valle, 
royal chronicler under Philip IV.; and notices 
of the Moorish families of the Hammudies of 
Malaga, and the Tochibies of Aragon, by 
Francisco Codera. In the jatter he marks the 
variations of Dozy in the different editions of 
his Recherches, and corrects and supplements 
them with the help of MSS. lately discovered 
in Tunis. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


REPRINTS OF ‘‘ THE ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 
The Granville, Ramsgate: August 13, 1888, 

The Athenaeum for August 4, 1888, informs us 
that another ‘‘abridgment” of The Nights 
has been issued by MM. Warne & Co. They 
have reprinted the old version (not even a 
recension of Galland’s), by Dr. Jonathan Scott, 
LL.D., whose six volumes reduced to five, thus 
omitting the only novel portion, were repub- 
lished by MM. Nimmo Bain & Co., in 1883. 
Dr. Scott began with the brave design of re- 
translating bodily from the Arabic; but his 
knowledge being unequal to the task, he con- 
tented himself with slightly altering the 
‘‘ vulgar version.” Ihave already noticed the 
non-sens of Mr. Townsend’s description of his 
work as ‘“‘less elevated, difficult, and abstruse 
than that of Lane.’’ To a critical reader this 
has nomeaning. Some, like Torrens, attempted 
a literal version from the Arabic, which Scott 
didnot. ‘‘ Thepersistently fascinating character 
of the book”’ will not fully explain the recur- 
rence of these reprints. I have given to the 
public, under my wife’s superintendence, the 
pure unadulterated article. But the tastes of 
civilisation ever incline to the worked-up, 
which has the advantage of art applied to 
nature. At Trieste, we often offer our English 
friends a petit verre of right Geneva distilled 
from the juniper-berry, and now unprocurable 
at home; and we enjoy the wry mouths made 
by those who are accustomed to Hollands and 
Old Tom. 

The main difficulty, however, is to erase the 
popular impression that The Nights is a book 
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for babes, a ‘‘ classic for children ” ; whereas its 
lofty morality, its fine character-painting, its 
artful development of the story, and its original 
snatches of rare poetry, fit it for the reading 
of men and women, and these, too, of no 
puerile or vulgar wit. In fact, its prime default 
is that it flies too high. 
RIcHARD F. BurToN, 








THE ORIGIN OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
London: Aug. 15, 1888. 

Prof. Holland accuses me of a petitio principii. 
He will, I trust, forgive me if I indulge in the 
luxury of a tu quogue, and point out that when 
he declares ex cathedra that there is ‘‘ reliable 
evidence that lectures were delivered in Oxford 
. ». on Roman law to large audiences in 1149,” 
he is assuming the very point in controversy. 
There is evidence that Vacarius taught Roman 
law at Oxford unquestionably ; but, whether 
the unsupported statement of Gervase of Can- 
terbury is reliable evidence is precisely the 
question at issue between us. I must not 
trespass on your space by reproducing my 
argument, I can only repeat that when John 
of Salisbury mentions the introduction of the 
Roman law by the household of Theobald, and 
then in the same sentence adds that the posses- 
sion of the books was forbidden, and “ silence 
imposed on our Vacarius,” the inference is to 
me irresistible that there existed in John of 
Salisbury’s mind some connexion between the 
two statements. If the first clause merely 
means that the household of Theobald imported 
a cargo of Roman law-books, what has the 
imposition of silence on ‘‘ our Vacarius”’ got to 
do with the matter? When we know inde- 
pendently that the archbishop’s ‘‘ domus”’ was 
the scene of regular lectures in other faculties, 
and of regular academic disputations upon law 
as well as upon other subjects, the conclusion 
seems to me irresistible that the ‘‘ introduction ” 
of the Roman law means its teaching at Can- 
terbury, and that this teaching was given by 
Vacarius. I must add that the large Oxford 
audiences attributed to Vacarius by Prof. 
Holland upon ‘reliable evidence” are the 
creatures of that historical imagination to 
whose employment he so emphatically objects. 
Gervase says absolutely nothing about large 
audiences. The passage which Prof. Holland 
has in his mind occurs in Robert de Monte, 
who tells us nothing about the place of 
Vacarius’s lectures beyond the fact that they 
were in England. 

For the rest, I must leave my argument 
where it stands. But, in justice to myself, I 
must ask leave to correct two not unimportant 
misrepresentations of my case into which Prof. 
Holland has unwittingly fallen : 

(1) He attributes to me the statement that 
Gervase was a ‘‘ twelfth-century writer.” What 
I said was that Gervase ‘wrote in the 
thirteenth century.” According to Bishop 
Stubbs, all Gervase’s minor works, including 
the Actus Pontificum from which the passage 
comes, were begun after 1199. 

(2) Prof. Holland declares that 


“we know nothing of the nationality of the 
students who were expelled from France in 1167. 
We do not know where they had been studying, 
or whither they betook themselves. For all we are 
told, they may have gone to Bologna.’ 


I must remind your readers that in my letter 
of June 2, I cited an edict of Henry II, recall- 
ing beneficed clerks to England ‘as they 
loved their revenues,” and forbiding all clerks 
‘‘ transfretare”? without leave. Unquestion- 
ably some English masters and scholars at 
Paris must have been beneficed in England, 
and the majority of them, no doubt, loved 
those benefices, and returned to England. 
Whether these are or are not the scholars 
referred to in the statement about the expul- 





sion of clerks from Paris, they were, at least, 
English subjects. Moreover, Becket distinctly 
states that the king ‘‘vult etiam ut omnes 
scholares repatriare cogantur aut beneficiis suis 
priventur.”’ If these scholars were not English, 
the king’s wish, or rather will, must have been 
a singularly idle one. It would take me too 
long to demonstrate that the majority of 
English scholars in France studied at Paris 
and that we do know what they were studying. 
As to the possibility of their going to Bologna, 
it is obvious that this would not have satisfied 
the king’s edict. If they returned to England, 
is it more probable that they went to Oxford, 
where we shortly afterwards hear of a body of 
scholars, or to some other place as to which 
we have no such information ? 

I have only space to add that, when Prof. 
Holland concludes that ‘‘ we have no means of 
saying how much earlier” than 1187 the state 
of things depicted by Giraldus existed, he 
ignores the not inconsiderable amount of evi- 
dence which I gave in my first letter for 
supposing that we can trace back the existence 
of a considerable studium at Oxford to close 
upon the date of the migration which my 
theory postulates. If Prof. Holland would 
honour me by criticising instead of ignoring 
that evidence and the inferences I have drawn 
from it, he would be doing me even greater 
service than he has done by giving me the 
opportunity of clearing up points in my argu- 
ment which other readers besides himself may 
have found obscure or unconvincing. 

Since my last letter on this subject a valu- 
able suggestion has been most kindly made to 
me by Mr. Shadwell, of Oriel, of which I 
should like to give your readers the benefit. 
He suggests that the passage in Giraldus does 
not necessarily imply that Vacarius taught at 
Oxford circa 1149, before the edict of Stephen 
against the Roman Law-books. Vacarius may 
have taught in Archbishop Theobald’s house- 
hold in 1149 and at Oxford at any time after 
1167. Itseems to me just possible that this 
may be Gervase’s meaning ; and, whatever be 
Gervase’s meaning, this may very well have 
been the actual fact. And in that case, even 
if Gervase did antedate the Oxford teaching, 
his error is both minimised and still further 
explained. H. RaAsiDALL. 








ST. PATRICK’S DOCTRINES, 
Oxford: August 14, 1888. 

There is nothing new in the Rev. Prof. 
Stokes’s last letter, except an assertion and an 
insinuation, each of which he must know to be 
groundless. He asserts (in the ACADEMY for 
August 11, 1888, p. 88, col. 3) that I con- 
tend ‘that the Celtic Church accepted Papal 
supremacy.” I said (see the ACADEMY for 
July 28, 1888, p. 55, col. 1), and I say, the 
direct contrary. He insinuates that I have 
read nothing but the headings of Columbanus’s 
epistles to the Popes Boniface IV. and Gregory 
the Great. The readers of the ACADEMY have 
better memories than Prof. Stokes supposes. 
They will remember that I quoted, not only 
the heading of the letter to Boniface IV., but 
the passage ‘“‘Nos enim... clara,” and the 
passage ‘‘ Propter Christi geminos apostolos 
vos prope caelestes estis,” &c. These are in the 
body of the letter, at p. 142, col. 1, of Fleming’s 
Collectanea. I also referred to two passages in 
the body of the letter to Gregory the Great: 
one, as to the celebration of Easter; the other, 
as to holding communion with simoniacal clergy. 
The second of these passages I will now quote 
verbatim, as showing the kind of questions 
referred by Columbanus to Rome, and the 
mode of making the reference : 


“Sed haec de Pascha sufficiant. Caeterum de 
episcopis illis quid judicas, interrogo, qui contra 
anones ordinantur, id est, quaestu Simoniacis 








[MS., -cos] et Giltas author pestes scripsistis,* 
Nunquid cum illis communicandum est? Quia, 
quod gravius est, multi in hac Provincia tales esse 
noscuntur: aut de aliis, qui in Diocanatu violati, 
postea ad Episcoporum gradum eligunturt ?” 
(Collectanea, p. 159, col. 1.) 

To return to the issue—namely, whether the 
canon ascribed to St. Patrick and directing 
certain questions to be referred to Rome is 
authentic—it is true that Cummian does not 
mention it in his letter to Segéne. But the 
argument from silence, always dangerous, is 
particularly so in dealing with the documentary 
evidence relating to the early Irish Church. 
Cummian’s letter may possibly have contained 
a passage referring to the canon, which passage 
the scribe omitted, just as the scribe of the 
Book of Armagh certainly left out numerous 
passages in the Con/fessio of Patrick himself, 
Or Cummian, knowing that the direction of a 
single bishop, however eminent, has not the 
binding force of a synodical decree, may have 
been content to rest the appellate jurisdiction 
of Rome solely on the decrees of Sardica. How- 
ever this may be, two facts remain: (1) the 
canon is contained in the Hibernensis, which I 
have shown to have been compiled by Ci- 
chuimmne; and (2) if the canon were forged in 
the interest of Rome, the forger would have 
gone much farther, and made it a clear recog- 
nition of papal supremacy, not a mere direction 
to refer disputed questions to the arbitration of 
the Roman ecclesiastics. 

Let me conclude this letter (and with it my 

share in the controversy) by quoting a passage 
which I found yesterday in a little book on the 
Church history of Ireland, by the Rev. Robert 
King (2nd ed., p. 48). He, it is right to pre- 
mise, suspects the genuineness of the canon in 
question. But he says, very sensibly, that even 
if it be genuine, 
“it contains nothing which may not be readily 
admitted—namely, that if any cause were found 
difficult to decide at home, the foreign Ohurch to 
which recourse would be most naturally had for 
advice was that established in the largest and 
most important Christian city, which, from its 
position and circumstances at that period, and the 
constant intercourse then existing between it and 
all parts of the world, was most calculated to 
become naturally a centre of unity and a place 
to which all Christians everywhere might look for 
counsel and direction, the result of experience not 
to be had elsewhere.” 


WHITLEY STOKEs. 








THE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE OF GEORGIA. 


London: August 8, 1888. 

In his interesting communication on ‘‘ The 
Languagesand Literature of Georgia”(ACADEMY, 
July 21), Mr. W. R. Morfill suggests that the 
group of languages of which the Georgian, or 
Kartvli, is the chief representative, and which 
in comparative philology is generally called 
the South Caucasian group, might with advan- 
tage be denominated ‘‘ Iberian,” And at the 
same time he states, in support of this sugges- 
tion, that the Georgian and Basque have in 
common an incorporative structure of the verb. 

I beg to remark that the suggested name 
would rather cause confusion; and that the 
peculiarity of structure in Georgian and Basque 
is not so close as to prove the relationship 
which the statement would imply. 

The proposed denomination of ‘‘ Iberian ” is 
by itself insufficient, and I do not see why Mr. 
Morfill has not simply proposed to revive the 
more suitable term ‘‘ Ibero-Caucasic,” which 
was put forth by Schleicher. ‘ Iberian” leads 
directly to the assumption of a kinship, hitherto 


* Something seems omitted here. At all events 
I $3 not understand the words which I have 
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t MS., gradare leguntur. 
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nnproved and apparently unprovable, with the 
Iberians of Southern Europe, whose represen- 
tatives, curiously enough in the present case, 
are probably not the modern Euskarians or 
Basques. And thoughthe revival of an oldterm, 
known with reference to the Georgians since 
the Greek and Roman writers, and still pre- 
served in the provincial name of ‘‘ Imerithi,” 
would not be without advantage, the balance 
of convenience makes such a revival undesirable. 
Pronominal incorporation exists indeed, but 
with differences, in both Georgian and 
Basque. But this is far from being so 
uncommon a phenomenon in the morphology 
of languages as to justify any suggestion of 
kinship on so slender a ground. It is met with 
far and wide in languages of many groups and 
families, as shown by Dr. Raoul de la Grasserie 
in his recent paper De la Conjugaison objective. 
The Etudes linguistiques sur les Langues de la 
Famille Grorgienne of the late M. J. R. 
Gatteyrias are the most scientific papers ever 
written on these languages. So far as regards 
recent publications in this country, a geogra- 
phical survey of the Caucasian languages, with 
amap, was published, by Dr. R. N. Cust, in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
1885 (vol. xvii., pp. 145-162), and ‘‘ Original 
Vocabularies of Five West Caucasian Lan- 
guages” (i.e, 225 words and sentences in 
Georgian, Mingrelian, Laz, Swanetian, and 
Abkhazian), collected by Mr. Peacock, British 
Vice-consul at Batum, appeared in the same 
periodical for 1887 (vol. xix., pp. 145-156). 
TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE. 








“TL VECCHIO ALARDO” IN THE ‘“‘ INFERNO.” 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk: Aug. 9, 1888. 
Ina short account I gave in the ACADEMY 
(Aug. 4) of Alardo, or Erard de Valéry, I 
alluded to the high character of him given by 
Rustebeuf in La Complainte du Roi de Navarre. 
I may add a passage from another poem of 
Rustebeuf’s which, as well as the passage in 
the Inferno (xxviii. 18), shows in what high 
estimation as a warrior Erard was held by his 
contemporaries : 
** Mes sire Erart, Diex vos mantiengne 
Et en bone vie vos tiengne 
Qu’il est bien mestiers en la terre! 
Que s’il avient que tost vos preingne, 
Je dot li pais ne remaingne 
En grant dolor et en grant guerre.’ 
e — du Conte Huede de Nevers, vv. 109- 


This poem was written in 1267 (Count 
Eudes having died in August of that year), the 
year before the battle of Tagliacozzo, to Erard’s 
share in which Dante alludes in the passage 
referred to above. PaGET TOYNBEE, 








‘* EGROMANCY.” 

London: August 14, 1888, 
In Sir Richard Burton’s Arabian Nights there 
are several instances of the use of this word as 
aname for some kind of divination or magic. 
I have a strong impression that I have met with 
the word in some earlier writer, and that the 
context gave reason for supposing that it was a 
corruption of ‘‘ necromancy”’; but it does not 
seem to be in Malory, or in any of the other 
books in which I had expected to find it. I 
should be glad to be furnished with any earlier 
instances of the word, and with any evidence 

‘aring on its derivation. 
HENRY BRADLEY. 








A PROVENGAL FOLK-SONG. 
Schluderns, Vintschgau: Aug. 6, 1888, 
It would be interesting to know the age of 
the Provengal folk-song translated by M. R. 
Weld in the Acapgmy of August 4, 





It will have occurred to most of your readers 
that the motif is the same as that of the well- 
known ballad ‘“‘Oh, Our Guedman Came 
Hame One Nicht;” and that the treatment is 
very similar, H, F. Brown. 


[At the time of sending the ‘‘ Provengal 
Folk-Song ”—from India—Mr. Weld wrote that 
he had translated part of it from Alphonse 
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SCIENCE. 
AN INDIAN MATERIA MEDICA. 


The Bombay Materia Medica and their Thera- 
peutics. By Rustomjee Naserwanjee Khory, 
M.D. Brux. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 


Ir is rare to find an Indian who, after 
obtaining medical qualifications in Europe, 
returns to his country with kind feeling 
towards its system of medicine. Too often 
there is an entire break with the past of his 
country, socially and intellectually, which 
unfits him for any more influence on it than 
would be the case were he an Englishman ; 
indeed, perhaps less. It is, therefore, pleasant 
to find a Parsee physician putting his Euro- 
pean medical education at the service of the 
Indian system of medicine, recognising that, 
however weak that system may be in its 
scientific basis--the knowledge of the human 
body in health and disease—yet, when the 
question is one of remedying disease, long 
empirical observation may counterbalance 
scientific defect and handle skilfully the 
therapeutic agents common to Eastern and to 
Western medicine. For bowever scientific 
the basis of medicine may be, its means of 
cure are, with few exceptions, based on the 
experience of very unscientific people—old 
women and savages. One might count on the 
five fingers all the indispensable medicines 
which modern chemistry has placed at the 
disposition of the medical art; and, notwith- 
standing the pharmacological ideal of purely 
chemical materia medica evolved by synthesis 
on the indication of the physician, there is 
always an eager inquiry into the properties of 
the drugs brought home by the explorer of 
uncivilised countries. And as it is the 
tendency of modern medical instruction, 
especially in England, to carry the student 
over the wide extent of modern medical 
knowledge, to the neglect of its history and 
development, there is a frequent process of 
scientific forgetfulness, making the physician 
ignore or despise those to whom he owes the 
means of cure at his disposal. Notwith- 
standing the encouragement given by the 
Indian Government to medical botany and to 
works which bring the Indian materia medica 
to the notice of medical officers, the results 
have hitherto been disappointing, and both 
the Indian Pharmacopeia and its appendix 
too often lie mouldering in neglect on the 
hospital book-shelf, 

Dr. Rustomjee’s work now under notice 
addresses itself to the Indian public, aiming 
at giving bis countrymen an insight into their 
own materia medica by the light of Western 
science. Nope but indigenous or long- 
established drugs are noticed; even quinine 
and the cinchona of Darjeeling and the 
Nilgiris are omitted. As a matter of fact, 
quinine is not indispensable to the natives of 
India. Doubtless they use it, especially when 
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it can be obtained gratis; but the periodical 
fevers which are common in many parts of 
India can in most cases be perfectly well 
treated without the Peruvian bark or its 
alkaloid. Dr. Rustomjee’s work abounds 
in prescriptions for malarial fevers contain- 
ing only indigenous drugs. Even Goa powder, 
which might have been thought to have 
established itself by this time in the Bombay 
materia medica, is excluded. The natives of 
India do not suffer much from the trouble- 
some ‘Burmese ringworm,” which some- 
times afflicts Europeans very severely. 
Thirty years ago the Englishman suffer- 
ing from this most irritating disease might, 
in mild cases, get relief from the usual 
native remedies, the leaves of the Cassia 
alata or the flowers of Thespesia populnea, both 
common in the moist climates of Indies, where 
the disease is most prevalent. But for severe 
cases the English surgeon could offer no 
remedy ; and the sufferer led a miserable life, 
perhaps even (as in cases I know) being 
invalided to England, while all the time 
there was a remedy sold in the bazaars of 
Bombay which could cure the most inveterate 
case in a few days. This drug, the Goa 
powder, imported thither by the Portuguese 
under the name of Poh di Bahia, was at last 
brought to notice by a druggist of Bombay. 
Io 1868 the Indian Pharmacopeia alluded to 
it in a note as ‘‘anostrum.” It found its way 
to England, where it was eagerly welcomed 
by si in-specialists. Chemistry has extracted 
from it an active principle called chrysophanic 
acil, and the British Pharmacopeia has at last 
recognised it. 

Turning to the notices of the above-men- 
tioned plants, we find their respective orders 
given a synonym familiar to Indians. Thus, 
the Leguminosae are the ‘ Aghathia and 
Babula order,” these being typical examples. 
The first name recalls the Agati grandiflora 
(the use of which in skin disease is, however, 
not mentioned); and the relation of the Cassia 
alata to this type is seen in its Malyalam 
name, Shime-agati. Cassia alata itself is not 
given. Can this be for the same reason as 
in the case of Goa powder, its being a 
naturalised plant from the West Indies? 
Cassia ocoidentalis, however, seems to have 
acquired citizenship in the Bombay materia 
medica, and it has very similar properties. 
The second name of the leguminous order 
refers to the type of the dabul, the Acacia 
arabica, the correct pronunciation of which is 
preserved in the Akdkid of the Arabic tongue. 
Turning to Thespesia populnea it is found 
among the Malvaceae ‘‘the Bhinda order.” 
The Indian synonym refers to the typical 
bhinda-kai, the well-known mucilaginous 
vegetable. ‘The Thespesia itself appears to be 
called hindi in Bombay dialect, but its general 
Indian name of Pérasa has been corrupted 
among the English into the ‘‘ Persian tree ”— 
a corruption not given with ‘‘ Portia ” in Col. 
Yule’s Anglo-Indian Glossary. Neither do I 
find in that delightful treasury of word-lore 
the marking-nut, Semecarpus anacardium, 
which deserved a place as much as its cousin 
the cashew nut. I shall never forget my 
own introduction to the medicinal properties 
of the marking-nut, fortunately a vicarious 
one. A battery of artillerymen had just 
arrived from England; and for the first week 
there was furbishing of accoutrements, black- 
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ing of boots, and all the last exuberance of 
home energy, the last flare of it before the 
‘‘ cleaning-boy ”’ found his way into the bar- 
racks and relieved the white soldiers of menial 
work. One morning several men came to 
hospital with various parts of their bodies 
enormously swollen. The head of one was the 
size of a pumpkin, the legs of another seemed 
in the last stage of dropsy, others appeared 
afflicted with the various forms of elephentiasis. 
My apothecary, a Eurasian sage, utterly de- 
void of medical science, but well endowed 
with what was far more valuable—thirty years 
of hospital experience, relieved my astonish- 
ment by suggesting to me that the men had 
recently been served out with their white 
clothing. They had—and had been marking 
it themselves with the juice of the mark- 
ing-nut; but, unaware of the volatile poison 
in the juice, they had worn the gar- 
ments before having them washed. How- 
ever, the swellings soon subsided under 
simple treatment. 

Of course the marking nut is included in 
the work under review, irritant medicines 
being necessarily of great therapeutical 
power. Among these the Mucuna pruriens 
is not forgotten, nor the derivation of its 
English name ‘‘cowhage” from the Hindi 
kavacha; the intermediate name ‘ couhage”’ 
is however omitted. A similar etymological 
omission occurs in the notice of the Poinciana 
pulcherrima—a tree the name of which (com- 
memorating M. de Poincy) denotes its being 
an immigrant into India, though that name, 
sometimes P. pulcherrima, generally P. regia, 
appears threatened with extinction by the 
tree being merged into the Caesalpinia genus. 
Dr. Rustomjee gives its Arabic name gula- 
mohara (peacock flower), but not the English 
corruption into “ gold-mohur’”’ tree. Yet he 
adds a remark that the French call it the 
flower of psradise; Ja flamboyante would be 
more accurate. He seems to have acquired 
some not very correct notions of the French 
language and pharmacopeia when passing his 
examination at Brussels; for instance, he 
says that “in France a kind of wine known 
as Malaga wine is used as a febrifuge; it is 
prepared from kasundi bija.”” But as he also 
says of the kasundi (Cassia occidentalis), 
‘the whole plant is a purgative,”’ there 
may be some reasonable doubt whether the 
Malaga, which takes the place in France 
of our anteprandial glass of sherry, be really 
prepared from the seeds of this very medicinal 
plant. Has some hospitable recommendation 
of Malaga as un vin apéritif led him to mis- 
a oprehend the properties of that wine ? 

Dr. Rustomjee notices that curious remnant 
of mediaeval trade to the East, the teriak- 
Jaruka, but gives no history of it. Col. Yule’s 
Anglo-Indien Glossary also omits it, 1 observe. 
It has altogevner disappeared from England. 
The ancient /iera picra survives in the 
‘‘hicory-picory” still asked for occasionally 
in druggist’s shops; but therdaca has left no 
trace except in its debased form as “‘ treacle.”’ 
Yet thériaque is not altogether unknown on 
the continent; and the confection of opium 
still lingers in our pharmacopeia, sadly shorn 
of most of its original sixty-one ingredients, 
as the representative of Theriaca andromachi, 
the ‘Venice treacle” of the London phar- 
macopeia of 1746. This is the teriak farouk, 
still exported from Venice to the East, soon, 





perhaps, to be superseded by the less vener- 
able products of the advertising English 
patent-medicine vendor. 

The notice of the animal section of materia 
medica also recalls what some of our own 
works were and even are. The use of Cimex 
lectularius in India as a remedy for quartan 
ague corresponds with the old English use, 
in the same disease, of the little myriapod 
whose power of rolling himself into a five- 
grain pill obviously indicates a medicinal 
purpose which none but a freethinker could 
dispute. The notice of the use of snake- 
poison in Hindu medicine is modestly con- 
fined to a couple of lines. Au English phy- 
sician has recently written a volume of 350 
pages (now before me) on the homoeopathic 
applications of the venom of a single species 
of snake. Epwarp Nicnotson. 








SOME PHILOSOPHICAL BOOKS. 


The Nervous System and the Mind. A Treatise 
on the Dynamics of the Human Organism. By 
Charles Mercier. (Macmillan.) Dr. Mercier is 
well known among the younger alienists who, 
influenced largely by the example of Dr. Hugh- 
lings Jackson, have made a serious study of 
psychology, and who hold that the study of 
mental uberrations must be based on a know- 
ledge of the laws of normal mental action. 
In the present volume, which is made up partly 
of reprints of articles and partly of unpub- 
lished matter, he seeks to bring together yet 
more closely the two orders of facts. It is 
divided into three parts. In the first the author 
discusses the functions of the nervous system 
as physical and physiological processes without 
reference to the environment. In the second 
the same actions are viewed as correlated with 
the environment —as adjustments of the 
organism to its environment. This part is 
called—after the example of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, of whom the author is an ardent 
disciple—psychological. The third part treats 
of the subjective concomitants of nervous 
action, and more particularly of the relation 
between cognition and feeling and the classifi- 
cation of the feelings. The work has thusa 
certain degree of systematic completeness. At 
the same time the reader is made to feel, more 
particularly in part iii., that only certain parts 
of the subject are handled. Dr. Mercier 
writes well and clearly, and shows himself a 
careful psychologist as well as a trained neuro- 
logist. His classification of the feelings is a 
bold and ingenious attempt to connect in a 
thoroughgoing way all varieties of feeling 
with the interaction between the organism and 
the environment. As the form of this inter- 
action varies—e.g., as setting out in the environ- 
ment or in the organism—so will the feelings 
vary. This principle of classification is made 
to yield good results, and the whole chapter 
may be regarded as a valuable supplement 
to Mr. Spencer’s account of psychical 
activity. At the same time it may be 
doubted whether this way of dealing with 
the subject is satisfactory from another 
point of view—viz., that which aims at 
grouping together those varieties of feeling 
which resemble one another most nearly as 
psychical states. Perhaps the most valuable 
portions of the volume are those which attempt 
by the aid of hypothesis to make clear the 
nature of nervous action. Dr. Mercier is often 
particularly happy in the selection of analogies, 
as where he estimates the points of resemblance 
between the control of the higher nerve-centres 
over the lower and the control of an army by 
its heads (p. 133 ef. seq.) The volume will be 
found highly suggestive to neurologist and 
psychologist alike. 








The Logic of Chance. By John Venn. Third 
edition, re-written and enlarged. (Macmillan.) 
Dr. Venn’s essay having been already reviewed 
in the ACADEMY, and being well known to 
students of philosophy, we may confine our- 
selves to noticing the re-statements and 
enlargements contained in the third edition. 
The new chapter on “The Conception of 
Randomness” forms a considerable addition. 
There must be a uniform distribution over 
some assigned magnitude ; as of raindrops over 
an area. But the selection of the magnitude 
is often difficult, and even arbitrary. It must 
in general be finite. Otherwise, the probability 
reduces to zero, and the problem to absurdity. 
The important theory is illustrated by a pretty 
example: a ‘‘random line,” which may be 
described as the course of one who at every 
step ‘‘tosses up” in what direction he is to 
move. Dr. Venn gives a diagram of a line 
actually constructed on this principle. As 
might be expected, one does not get ‘‘ much 
forrader” by moving along thisline. It ends 
—where Jevons said bimetallist controversy 
was apt to end—very much where it began. 
Dr. Venn reproduces his polemic against the 
view that the calculus furnishes a sort of 
meter of belief, with the significaut comment— 
“IT must admit that, if I were writing it 
entirely afresh, I should endeavour to express 
myself with less emphasis.””’ We notice a tone 
of concession with respect to another species of 
psychometry—the theory of ‘‘ moral fortune,” or 
‘law of diminishing utility.” The paragraphs 
headed ‘‘ Doubtful Nature of these Assump- 
tions” have disappeared. And the author 
appears to admit that the law may have 
momentous applications. The added chapters 
on ‘“‘The Theory of Averages” are peculiarly 
valuable. If the ‘‘ general reader,”’ or rather, 
the ‘‘ generally educated man” (not the same 
persons) were to ask where the best exposition 
of this intricate subject could be obtained, our 
answer would be _ unhesitatingly: Here. 
Nowhere else are the various methods of 
averaging, and the distinct purposes to which 
they are adapted, so fully enumerated and 
clearly defined; nowhere else are the philosophy 
and technique of the subject so happily 
combined. Ona one or two points indeed, the 
mathematical purist might take exception. 
For example, Dr. Venn—with that taste for 
curious varieties and rare exotics which makes 
his collection of species so valuable—has 
instanced the curve or law of error which is 
such that an average of several observations is 
less likely to be accurate than a single observa- 
tion. But in labelling this species he conveys 
the impression that its symbolical designation 
is a simple algebraical formula. The real 
expression is of a compound and _ implicit 
character quod versu dicere non est. While 
welcoming so many valuable additions to this 
work, we regret one omission, that of certain 
sections on the logic of induction. We have 
always regarded Dr. Venn’s analysis of ‘‘ Causa- 
tion” and the ‘‘ Uniformity of Nature ” as among 
the most important contributions after Mill’s 
which have been made to inductive logic. 
We are consoled by the promise of ‘‘a regular 
work on that subject.” 


Philosophie des Schinen. Von Edward von 
Hartmann. Zweiter systematischer Theil der 
Aesthetik. (Berlin: Duncker.) Herr von 
Hartmann is the despsir of the critic. His 
philosophical works succeed one, another so 
rapidly that it as much as a busy reader can do 
to keep abreast of him. After giving to the 
world ponderous systematic treatises on ethics 
and religion, he now further enriches it with 
a complete treatise, historical and dogmatic, on 
aesthetics. Readers of the Philosophie des 
Unbewussten will remember that the author there 
shows a considerable familiarity with art and 
its processes, and in the introduction to the 
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present work he insists on such familiarity as a 
necessary qualification of the philosophical 
«‘ Aesthetiker.” At the same time, he assures 
us that he is here contenting himself with lay- 
ing down the philosophic ground-work of the 
subject. He lays no claim to be an innovator 
in the sense that he is constructing aesthetics 
de novo, The fact that he prepares the way for 
his system by a historical sketch of the chief 
German Aesthetiker indicates his intention to 
follow in the traditional lines. At the same time 
he considers that he has materially improved on 
his predecessors in many and important respects. 
Thus he supposes that he is here following 
that inductive method of treatment which he 
defined in his first principal treatise. It may 
surprise the reader after this to learn that the 
work is divided into two books, the first of 
which deals with the concept of the beautiful ; 
the second with the existence of the beautiful— 
i.e, with actual presentations of the beautiful 
in nature and art. The root-conception of the 
work is that beauty is no quality of things, has 
no real existence, but is pure appearance 
(aesthetischer Schein) or subjective manifesta- 
tion (Frecheinung). The argument by which 
this complete abstraction of beauty from objects 
is supposed to be effected is curious. The 
author thinks that if the beauty of visible 
colours and forms and of sounds is real, it must 
be an attribute of the vibrations of aether or 
atmosphere which science tells us are the 
external causes of the sensations. Herr von 
Hartmann does not attempt to explain how it 
is that we necessarily come to qualify objects as 
beautiful, or the opposite. Indeed, his line of 
reasoning appears to leave no place for any 
common standard of beauty. The theory of 
the beautiful reduces itself to an analysis of a 
particular variety of psychical process. Having 
defined beauty in the abstract, he goes on to 
trace the successive grades of its concretion in 
the agreeable impressions of sense, formal 
relations of space and time, adaptations of 
living organisms, and so forth. Then we have 
an account of the opposites of beauty, and of 
its modifications, both those which give rise to 
no conflict (the sublime, graceful, &c.), and 
those which involve conflict (the pathetic, 
tragic, comic, &c.). Then follows a chapter 
on the place of beauty in the human mind 
and the universe, in which, among other 
points, the writer discusses the relations 
of beauty to morality and religion. The 
second book deals with natural beauty, 
historical beauty, and artistic beauty. The 
processes of artistic creation are very fully 
examined, and an attempt is made to improve 
on the many previous classifications of the 
fine arts. Throughout Herr von Hartmann 
displays his well-known characteristics—love of 
systematisation, facility in coining new technical 
language, and a desire to reconcile and embody 
i some new conception the opposing views of 
his predecessors. Valuable and suggestive as 
are many parts of the work, it may be doubted 
whether it constitutes so considerable an 
advance on previous systems as the author 
seems disposed to think. 








VOLAPUK AS A UNIVERSAL 
LANGUAGE. 

Ix March of the present year, the American 
Philosophical Society, whose headquarters are 
. Philadelphia, addressed a letter to several 
‘arned bodies in England or elsewhere, 
. asking their co-operation in perfecting a language 
or learned and commerciul purposes, based on the 

yan vocabulary and grammar in their simplest 
orms ; and to that end proposing an international 
Congress, the first meeting of which shall be held 
12 London or Paris,’’ 


is letter, sgain, was the result of the report 


of a committee (consisting of Mr. D. G. Brinton 
and two others), which had been appointed to 
enquire into the scientific value of Volapiik as a 
universal language. That report, which is 
printed at length in Nature for August 9, con- 
demns Volapiik, mainly on the ground that it 
is in ‘‘ absolute opposition to the evolutionary 
tendencies of the Aryan tongues.” 

At the meeting of the Philological Society of 
London on June 15, a paper was read, in refer- 
ence to this proposal, by Mr. Alexander J. 
Ellis, on ‘‘The Conditions of a Universal 
Language,” which has now been issued in 
advance of the annual volume of the 7’ransac- 
tions of the society. After an elaborate study 
not only of Volapiik and its rivals, but also of 
the phonetical principles involved, Mr. Ellis 
formulated the following conclusions : 


‘*A careful examination of Volapiik leads me to 
the conclusion that it is well adapted for the 
purposes for which it was intended, and displays 
great ingenuity in its construction. At the same 
time Spelin seems to me simpler, easier, and more 
adapted for speech. We have at any rate two 
universal languages, both on a non-Aryan basis, 
both highly ingenious, both eminently suited for 
their purpose, both having the characters of living 
tongues, thoroughly compact and organic, without 
the slightest indication of patching or break-down. 
Whereas such proposals as are avowedly formed 
on an Aryan (generally a Latin or Romance) basis 
have the appearance of mere makeshifts, or of 
jargons so dear to the hearts of the reporters. 
But Volapiik alone has at present the ear of the 
public, and is in possession of a vast organisation 
highly interested in propagating it and making it 
become as its name implies ‘the language of the 
world.’ Volapiik, therefore, has the chief claim 
on our attention; and all those who desire the 
insubstantiation of that ‘ phantom of a universal 
language’ which has flitted before so many 
minds, from the days of the Tower of Babe), 
should, I think, add their voice to the many 
thousands who are realy to exclaim Jifom.és 
Volapiik, ‘long live Volapiik.’ 

‘* Hence I recommend the Philological Society 
not to accept the invitation of the American 
Philosophical Society to take part in their pro- 
posed congress, for reasons which may be thus 
summarised : 

**(1) Because the subject is not one which can 
be properly dealt with in a congress, even if a 
complete programme were laid before it for con- 
sideration. 

**(2) Because the invitation is one-sided; and, 
while it is by no means clear from the reports 
what is meant by ‘the Aryan vocabulary and 
grammar in their simpl- st forms,’ it is also by no 
means clear, a priori, that an Aryan basis is desir- 
able, and this would be conceded by acceptance. 

**(3) Because there already exists a universal 
language, Volapiik, which has a large number of 
adherents in all countries of the world, and which 
is completely elaborated in grammar aud vocabu- 
lary, but has been formed entirely without refer- 
ence to Aryanism. 

**And lastly, because the whole value of a 
universal language consists in its general accept- 
ance, while the attempt to form an opposition 
scheme by the aid of aJl learned societies, upon 
an incompatible basis, would, if in any respect 
successful, materially impede the progress of 
Volapiik, and would probably altogether defeat 
its object. 

‘*I therefore beg leave to move:—‘ That our 
hon. sec., Dr. Furnivall, be instructed politely to 
acknowledge the invitation of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, and to say that the Philological 
Society of London, having duly considered the 
invitation and the reports sent with it, have 
resolved to take no action in the matter.” 


This resolution was seconded by Prof. Rien, 
and supported by Dr. Furnivali, and the chair- 
man, Mr. Henry Bradley, and passed unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Ellis’s paper forms a pamphlet of about 
thirty-eight pages, and is printed by Messrs. 
| Stephen Austin & Sons, of Hertford. 








OBITUARY. 


W. H. BAILEY. 


WE hear with regret that Mr. William Hellier 
Bailey, the well-known palaeontologist of the 
Geological Survey of Ireland, died at Rathmines 
on August 6. Originally attached to the 
British Museum, he became connected with the 
Geological Survey in 1844, and worked in 
London as assistant naturalist, first under 
Edward Forbes, and afterwards under Prof. 
Huxley. In 1857 he was transferred to the 
Survey of Ireland, and some years afterwards 
became demonstrator in palaeontology in the 
Royal College of Science in Dublin. Mr, 
Bailey was not only an acute naturalist and the 
author of a large number of scientific papers 
and lists of fossils, but he was an admirable 
draughtsman, skilled in lithographic work. It 
is to be regretted that his Characteristic 
British Fossils —an amptly illustrated work of 
great use to the student—was never completed, 
in consequence of his limited pecuniary 
resources forbidding the necessary expenditure. 
Mr. Bailey had reached his sixty-ninth year at 
the time of his decease. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CONTRACT-TABLET OF THE TENTII YEAR OF 
DARIUS. 
London: August 7, 1888. 

Having been for some time past on the 
look-out for Babylonian and other names com- 
pounded with the word Aa or Ya, with its various 
modifications, I had the good fortune to come 
across the interesting names Bandma = Bandwa 
(723), and Natanu-yima = Natanu-ydwa 
(7X29 or W733) ; and this discovery putting 
me still more on the alert, I was again fortunate 
enough to find a word of the same class, namely, 
Gamar-yéma Gamar-yawa = (71752 or WWI'D2),* 
on a fragment of a contract dated in the tenth 
year of Darius, recording the sale of a slave. 
Apart from this interesting name, however, the 
text did not give much that was of value, as 
none of the lines were complete. 

But the fragment in question proved to 

be of much greater value than I at first 
thought ; for, next day, I came across another 
small piece which joined it, completing the 
first four and last three lines. The fifth line, 
also, received an addition which enabled me to 
complete it, so that the first sentence of the 
text, which reaches as far as the sixth line, 
can be read with tolerable certainty, though it 
contains a gap which cannot, at present, be 
filled out completely. As the missing part, 
however, would have given only the amount 
of money paid for the slave, it is of but 
secondary importance. The following is a 
transcription of the complete portion of the 
text: 
‘* Sha-Nabu-duppu, abli-shu sha Nabi-shar-isur, 
ina khud libbi-shu, Navd-khushi, gallat-su Bakh- 
taru'iti, sha khamilta mikhkhiltu™ sha Khupiri, 
tua cli dur-shu, sha imni-shu u shitta-shu ana 
shumu sha 7ibtd, mirat-su sha Sin-¢dir shattirta, 
ana[...mana...shiqli kaspi], sha ina eshtin 
shiqli bitqa, nukhutu, sha] ginnu, ana shiwi gam- 
Sg ana] Ishshar-taribi, ibdli-shu sha Mur-é€pus, 
iddin.”’ 

‘*Sha-Nabi-duppu, son of Nabi-shar-usur, in 
the cheerfulness of his heart, has sold Nani-khushi, 
his Bactrian slave (from the fifth battle of the 
Khupiri, concerning his fortress), whose right side 
and hand are inscribed with the name of 7ibta, 
daughter of Sin-Cdir, for [... mana... shekels of 
silver], which is by the one shekel piece, coined, 
not standard, for the price complete, to Ishshar- 
taribi, son of Mur-épush.”’ 


In this extract there is but one phrase, namely, 





* Compare the Rev.:O. J. Ball’s letter in the 


AcaprEmy for July 21. 
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ina éli dur-shu, ‘‘ concerning his fortress,” of 
whick the signification is doubtful; but the 
meaning of the rest is probably not affected 
thereby. The historical fact which we get is 
that the troops of Darius, before his tenth year, 
had apparently had five conflicts with a Bac- 
trian tribe—for such the Khupiri probably 
were—and that a portion of this tribe, of which 
the slave-woman Nan‘-khushi, was one, were 
carried into slavery to Babylon. The word 
Bakhtarwiti is a feminine form, the masculine 
of which would be Bakhtaruaa, or, better, 
Bakhtarda, “ Bactrian.” The old Persian form, 
Békhtarish, ‘ Bactria” agrees very closely with 
the form given by the text now under our notice. 
Spiegel, in his excellent Altperschischen Keil- 
inschriften, regarded, on account of the later 
forms, the reading Bakhtrish as the more prob- 
able; but our new text seems to favour the 
rejected Bakhtari. It is but right to remark, 
however, that such a combination of consonants 
as khtr is, from the syllabic nature of Assyrian 
writing, impossible, and thatthe form Bakhtar- 
witi (for a possible Balkhtrwiti) may, therefore, 
arise from that fact. 
TurEo. G. PINCHES, 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE organising committees of Sections A and 
G of the British Association have arranged a 
joint discussion on ‘ Lightning Conductors,” 
to be held at the Bath meeting in the first week 
of September. Mr. W. H. Preece, president of 
Section G, will open the discussion, and Prof. 
Oliver J. Lodge will defend the position he 
laid down this year before the Society of Arts. 
We may also mention here the titles of some of 
the papers to be read in Section H (anthro- 
pology): ‘‘Social Regulations in Melanesia,” 
by the Rev. Dr. R. H. Codrington; ‘‘ The 
Early Races of Western Asia,” by Capt. C. R. 
Conder; ‘‘ Funeral Rites and Ceremonies of 
the Nicobarese,” by Mr. E. H. Man; ‘‘ The 
Physique of the Swiss as influenced by Race 
and by Media,” by Dr. John Beddoe ; ‘‘ Obser- 
vations made in the Anthropometric Laboratory 
at Manchester,” by Mr. G. W. Bloxam and Dr. 
J. G. Garson; ‘The Ancient Stronghold of 
Worlebury at Weston-super-Mare,” by the Rev. 
H. G. Tomkins; and ‘‘ Grecian Sun-Worship,” 
by Mr. Theodore Bent. 


Tue Rolleston Memorial Prize at Oxford, 
awarded for the first time this year, has been 
divided between Mr. Bateson and Mr. Gardiner, 
who both happen to be fellows of Cambridge 
colleges. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Dallinger has resigned the 
headship of the Wesley College, Sheffield, in 
order to devote himself to scientific work in 
London. On Tuesday last, August 25, he and 
his wife were presented with valuable testi- 
monials on leaving Sheffield. 


THE fourth part of the first volume of the 
Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie(London: 
Triibner) gives what seems a double measure of 
both text and plates. First comes a description 
—in English—by Prof. G. Schlegel, of Leiden, 
of the ‘‘Singapore Street-Scene,” which was 
modelled for the Colonial and Indian Exhibi- 
tion. But the most notable contribution is 
that in which Dr. C. Snouck Hurgronje, also 
of Leiden, gives an account of the articles of 
domestic use which he brought back from his 
visit to Mecca. This is illustrated with no less 
than four plates, which are themselves admir- 
able examples of chromo-lithography. We 
may also mention a review, by Prof. H. Kern, 
of a paper on ‘‘ Bow and Arrows,” by Prof. 
Anuchin, of Moscow, reprinted from the T’rais- 
actions of the Tiflis Archaeological Congress. 
This deserves to be studied in connexion with 
Mr. Morse’s paper on ‘‘ Ancient and Modern 
Methods of Arrow-Release.” It is illustrated 





with two woodcuts—no less excellent in execu- 
tion than the chromo-lithographs—one of which, 
from a Greek vase in the Hermita e—represents 
a Scythian bracing his bow. Altogether, this 
new magazine more than fulfils—in quality as 
well asin quantity—the promise held out in 
the first number. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


WE have received from Messrs. Williams & 
Norgate a second instalment of the new Orienta- 
lische Biblicgraphie, edited by Prof. A. Miiller, 
of Kinigsberg, and published by Reuther at 
Berlin. It consists of ninety-six closely-printed 
pages, enumerating no less than 1620 publica- 
tions (not including reviews of these), which 
are classified under an almost bewildering 
number of titles and sub-titles. So far as we 
can judge, the work has been carried out with 
extraordinary accuracy; and it deserves the 
support of all scholars. We venture to suggest 
that the congress of orientalists, to be held 
next year at Stockholm, should be invited to 
give its official support to this undertaking. 


Tue Proceedings of the meeting of the 
American Oriental Society at Boston in May 
contains summaries of the following articles: (1) 
‘** An Inquiry into the Conditions of Civilisation 
in the Hindu Middle Age, from the Point of 
View of the Warrior Caste,” by Prof. E. W. 
Hopkins, of Bryn Maur College; ‘‘ A Nestorian 
Liturgical MS. from the last Nestorian Church 
in Jerusalem,” now in private possession at 
New York, by Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of the 
New York Metropolitan Museum; a full de- 
scription, with facsimile, of a Syriac geographical 
chart in a MS. at Berlin, by Prof. R. Gottheil, 
of Columbia College ; ‘‘ The Grammatical Works 
of Abu Zakariyy’ Yahy4 ven Dawtid Hayytig,” 
a Jew of Cordova, who may be said to have 
revolutionised the study of Hebrew grammar 
in the tenth century, by Prof. Morris Jastrow, 
jun., of Pennsylvania ; a tentative bibliography 
of the work of the late Dr. Edward Hincks, 
the Assyriologist, by Dr. Cyrus Adler, of Johns 
Hopkins; ‘The Collection of Oriental 
Antiquities inthe National Museum at Washing- 
ton,” consisting for the most part of facsimiles 
and casts of Assyrian objects preserved elsewhere 
in the country, by Dr. Cyrus Adler; ‘‘Some 
Babylonian Cylinders supposed to represent 
Human Sacrifice,’ by the Rev. Dr. W. H. 
Ward, of New York, who disputes the interpre- 
tation of M. Menant; and ‘“‘A New Theory 
of the Nature of the so-called Emphatic 
Consonants in the Semitic Languages,” by 
Prof. G. F. Moore, of Andover, contesting the 
view of a ‘‘ glottal catch” propounded by Prof. 
Haupt and Mr. Edgar P. Allen. 





FINE ART. 
A NEW “RAPHAEL.” 


La Petite Sainte-Famille du Louvre et le 
Tableau original de la Petite Sainte-Famille, 
por Raphael. (Paris: Dumoulin.) 


Srupents of the work of Raphael will be 
glad to have their attention called to this 
charmingly printed and illustrated mono- 
graph. Its object is to prove that the Louvre 
picture, probably enough painted by Giulio 
Romano, was not done merely for Raphael 
and under his direction, but was copied from 
an original painted and finished by Raphael 
himself. This original, according to the 
author’s contention, is the version now in 
the possession of M. Roussel at Chateau de 
VIsle Adam, near Paris. We may say at 
once that, having ourselves seen the picture 











in question, we hold it to be undoubtedly 
finer than the Louvre version. The earligst 
mention of the Louvre picture is to be found 
in Félibien’s Entretiens sur les vies et sur les 
ouvrages des plus excellents pentres, of 1666 
(P. 291). There it is stated that the picture, 
then in the ‘Cabinet du Roy” at the 
Louvre, had recently been bought by 
Louis XIV. from the Abbé Brienne, to whom 
it had come from the Maison de Boisy, where 
it had becn left by Adrien Gouffier, Cardinal 
de Boisy, who was sent as legate to France 
by Leo X. in 1519. The Kntretiens are 
written in the form of a dialogue ; and at this 
point the other party to the conversation 
enquires whether it is not the picture he once 
saw chez M. le duc de Rotianez (a member of 
the family De Boisy), and which was said 
to be a copy of an unfinished original by 
Raphael, the property of Cardinal Mazarin. 
His suggestion is promptly snubbed ; and he 
is told that the Marquis de Fontenay bought 
Mazarin’s picture, on the recommendation of 
the Chevalier del Pozzo, at Rome while 
he was ambassador to Pope Urban VIII. 
(1641-44). Félibien finally explains that 
in his opinion Raphael made a design, which 
he caused two of his pupils (Giulio Romano 
and another) to carry out in separate pictures, 
that then he took the best of them, which 
was Giulio’s, and finished it, and that he left 
the other as it was. Itis pointed out that 
at this time Félibien was ‘ conservateur des 
antiquités du cabinet du Roy”; and that, 
therefore, he would be inclined to judge a 
picture which was in the king’s collection 
with a certain courtly partiality. It may be 
noticed, as an indication of the small value of 
his judgment, that he considers the Louvre 
St. Margaret to be not only by Raphael, but 
de sa bonne maniere. 

Félibien’s statements have been repeated 
with small alteration by all later writers. 
Mariette (in 1729) calls attention to Caraglio’s 
engraving, which represents the same group 
of figures, but in front of a ruined wall 
instead of a landscape; and he deduces from 
this the inference that the engraving was 
made by Marcantonio’s pupil from Raphael’s 
original design—an inference which the cir- 
cumstance does not warrant. Passavant 
mentions having seen a fine old copy belong- 
ing to Mr. George Morant, and another not s0 
good at a dealer’s, both in London. He alto 
records a copy at Cologne, which belonged to 
Prof. Katz, and ison copper. It appears to 
be the work of a Flemish artist. A good 
copy on wood, likewise Flemish, is mentioned 
by Crowe and Cavalcaselle. It belonged to 
Prof. Kolbe and is now in the collection ef 
Herr Schreiner of Diisseldorf. None of these 
copies can be the same as Mazarin’s picture, 
for in the catalogue of 1653 (No 108) it is 
stated with reference to that picture, “Ce 
tableau n’est pas achevé.” Passavant records 
a drawing of the same group in bistre 


heightened with white, once in the collection | 


of the Duc de Tallard, but now lost. 
doubtless was not an original. The picture 
in the Roussel collection has no pedigree, and 
is probably not identical with any of the 
preceding copies. It is in perfect preserva- 
tion. The claim made for it is based upon 
internal evidence alone. 

The monograph is illustrated by four per- 
manent photographer. from Caraglio’s engraving 
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and the Diisseldorf, Louvre, and Roussel ver- 
sions of the picture. 
W. M. Conway. 








NATIONAL HISTORICAL PORTRAITS 
AT DUBLIN. 


WE quote from the Dublin Daily Express the 
following account of several pictures which 
have recently been added tothe historical por- 
trait section of the National Gallery of Ire- 
land: 


‘‘ The first in importance is undoubtedly the 
full-length portrait of John Fitzgibbon, Earl of 
Clare, Lord Chancellor of Ireland at the time of 
the Union. This fine picture, which was recently 
purchased from the Fitzgibbon family, was at the 
sale erroneously attributed to Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
but it is, no doubt, the work of Hugh Hamilton, 
who was, at the time it was painted, in the full 
enjoyment of his popularity as the chief portrait 
painter of Dublin. The face, which is very 
vigorously painted, fully realises the conception of 
Clare’s determined character, and one feels satis- 
fied that the likeness can be relied on. He is re- 
presented standing, in the Chancellor’s robes ; and 
he holds the official purse in his right hand, and 
appears to be speaking somewhat energetically 
about a paper on the table beside him, to which he 
points. For a collection of this kind the picture 
is an acquisition of the very first importance, the 
subject being a prominent figure in Irish history, 
and the portrait having the qualities of thorough 
authenticity and artistic excellence, the latter also 
exemplifying the native talent of the time. 

“The portrait which after this will attract most 
notice is really the work of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and, if not so important, will by some be thought 
more interesting. It represents Richard Burke, 
the only son of Edmund Burke, whose premature 
death at the age of thirty-six, just when he was 
about to take an important place in public life as 
chi2f secretary for Ireland during Lord Fitz- 
william’s viceroyalty, brought his father’s career 
to anend and broke his heart. This picture, which 
was sold at Christie’s early in the season under a 
wrong name, represents a young man of almost 
effeminate beauty. As a painting it somewhat 
lacks finish; and it was, probably, commenced 
and put aside, as is the way with artists when not 
quite satisfied, to make way for the one which is 
now in the possession of Earl Spencer, and which 
is painted with greater force and certainty of 
touch. An engraving made from it for Burke by 
James Ward gave him so much satisfaction that, 
after receiving a few impressions for his own use, 
he returned the plate to the engraver as a gift. A 
good impression of this engraving from the 
Chaloner Smith sale is placed near for com- 
parison. Until the picture appeared at Ohristie’s 
it was not known to exist, and is likely to be the 
only other portrait of young Burke, except a 
replica of Lord Spencer’s one in the possession 
of Lord Fitzwilliam. 

“ A very interesting portrait is that of William 
III. when a boy of about nine or ten years of age. 
In the long and rather pensive young face some 
of the characteristics of the mature man are 
already to be found. It has always been attributed 
to Cornelius Janssen, but the actual execution is 
hardly strong enough for him. It is more likely 
an old copy of his original which has been engraved. 
It comes from the Hardwicke collection, and was 
probably brought to England by one of the 

ily, who was Ambassador Extraordinary at the 
Hague early in the last century. Near this will 
found a portrait of Robert Dudley, Queen 
Elizabeth’s Earl of Leicester—a characteristic head, 
Which is allowed to add interest and picturesque- 
to the collection in virtue of his having been 
appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland in the year of 

is death. 

“Tn another part of the room attention will be 
atrested by a striki:g pastel drawing of Philip 
Earl of Chesterfield, who takes his place here with 
stronger claims as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 

om January 1745 to October 1746. It is the 
Work of William Hoare, commonly called Hoare 
of Bath, where he flourished in the days of its 


| glory, and was famous for his crayon or pastel 
rtraits. This is probably one of his best. Its 
orce, vividness, and freshness are astonishing, 
considering that it is more than 150 years since it 
was drawn. Oil portraits of the brilliant Lord 
Carteret and of the Marquis Camden have also 
been added to the list of viceroys represented in 
the collection. The former was painted vy Hudson, 
the master of Reyno’ds, and comes from the 
Hanbury Williams Collection; the latter—who 
succeeded the Lord Fitzwilliam above alluded to— 
is by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and is a fair specimen 
of his average work. Another portrait, however, 
lately hung in the same room, shows Lawrence at 
his very best. This is the likeness of John Wilson 
Croker, and has always been looked upon as one 
of the painter’s masterpieces. Nothing can exceed 
the beautiful drawing and subtle character of the 
face. This picture came from Lord Lonsdale’s 
collection, and has been beautifully engraved in 
mezzotint by Samuel Cousins. 

‘ Tilustrating another phase of Irish genius will 
be found the portrait of Quin, the Irish actor, in 
his famous part of Falstaff, in a group from a 
scene in the play of ‘ Henry [V.,’ Part Il. It was 
painted by Francis Hayman, a contemporary of 
Hogarth, who, as will be seen from this picture, 
was gifted with a share of the humour of that 
great master. In the same category is the masterly 
little head of Macklin in the character of Shylock, 
by Zoffany.”’ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


KING RAIAN OR KHIAN, 
Bromley, Kent: Aug, 11, 1888, 

The recent find at Bubastis of a statue of king 
Raian, and the attribution of a lion in the 
British Museum to the same king, though 
valuable historically, are by no means the first 
intimation of him that we possess. The smaller 
historical documents are unhappily neglected, 
or despised, and there is a strange unwilling- 
ness on the part of Egyptologists to attend to 
anything less thana tablet or a statue. Among 
that long list of kings recorded to us only by 
their scarabs and cylinders, Raian has been 
known to exist for years past to those who chose 
to make themselves acquainted with such 
remains. The one main new fact shown by 
the statue is that Ra-sesuser-n and Raian or 
Khian are the throne and personal-names of 
one king. But there are, on the other hand, 
some facts shown by the small monuments 
which we cannot learn from the large. Ona 
scarab in Mr. Loftie’s collection is one reading 
Ra-sesuser. The same name occurs on a 
barbarous-looking cowroid in my collection, 
and apparently the same on other scarabs in 
the British Museum and in the Louvre. The 
omission of the x on these is amply accounted 
for by the contracted style of such inscriptions. 
The personal name is known on two curious 
cylinders—one in the Pantechnikon at Athens, 
and one in Prof. Lanzone’s collection. They 
are both of the barbarous style of the Hyksos 
period, but the blunders of the engraver can be 
well eliminated by comparing the cartouches 
which are repeated twice on each. They both 
record a ‘‘Hak (or Prince), of the hills, 
Kh-i-a-n.” From these then we learn that he 
was not a regular Egyptian king, but a chieftain 
of the Sinaitic desert who conquered some part 
of the Delta, and left Egyptian monuments, 
thus agreeing to the Hyksos theory. Also it is 
unmistakeable that the first sign in his name 
in the Lanzone cylinder is Kh, and not R. On 
the statue it is ambiguous, for the sign of differ- 
ence is there omitted, asit often is. The con- 
nexion with the Rayan of Arab tradition is 
therefore almost impossible; and the difficulty 
of a personal name compounded with Ra dis- 
appears. So much the neglected scarabs and 
cylinders have to teach us in this case. 


W. M. FLInpvers PETRIE, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE hear that an influential committee is being 
formed in England with the object of pro- 
moting the preservation of the monuments of 
ancient Egypt—a subject to which attention 
has repeatedly been called in the ACADEMY by 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards. 


TuE trustees of the British Museum will 
issue immediately an illustrated catalogue of 
the engraved gems in the national collection, 
edited by Mr. A. 8S. Murray, keeper of the 
department of Greek and Roman antiquities, 


Messrs. CASSELL & MUOMPANY announce 
the re-issue in serial form of their recent 
volumes on the cathedrals, abbeys, and churches 
of England and Wales, with about 300 original 
illustrations. The first monthly part will be 
ready on August 27. 

Mr. Francis Harvey, of St. James’s Street, 
has now on view an “ extra illustrated’ copy 
of Mr. Tuer’s Bartolozzi and his Works (1884), 
The original two volumes have been increased 
to five large quarto, and bound in morocco by 
Bedford. The additional illustrations number 
397, many of which are in proof state. They 
include not only portraits and subjects by Bar- 
tolozzi, his school, and his contemporaries, but 
also several original drawings in colours. In 
addition, there are more than seventy auto- 
graph letters, &c., bound up in the work. 


THE Royal Institute of British Architects 
has issued in a revised and enlarged form two 
papers originally drawn up in 1864, dealing 
with the conservation of ancient buildings. 
One is addressed to those who may be concerned 
in restoration, such as owners or clergymen ; 
the other to workmen, {c., engaged on repairs. 
From the latter we quote the concluding para- 
graph, as applicable to both classes alike : 


‘* Never forget that the reparation of an ancient 
church, or other remnant of ancient architecture, 
however humble, is a work to be entered upon 
with totally different feelings from a new work, 
or from the repairs of a modern building. The 
object is not simply to put the work in good re- 
pair, but to preserve and perpetuate an authentic 
specimen of the ancient arts of our country. 
Every ancient building has historical value ; and 
though you may feel that its state of repair would 
at first sight suggest its renewal, or that you could 
execute the work better anew, never forget that 
all its value is gone when its authenticity is de- 
stroyed, and that your duty is not its renewal but 
its preservation. Be careful, therefore, never lightly 
to condemn an ancient work as being too far gone 
to be preserved, as every such object destroyed is 
a national loss.” 


These papers may be obtained from the office 
of the Institute, 9 Conduit Street, Hanover 
Square. 


Pror. HAvsER, while engaged on super- 
intending the excavation of the Roman station 
of Carnutum, on the Danube, near Vienna, has 
discovered in a cornfield the site of an amphi- 
theatre, which is apparently in a good state of 
preservation, 


Messrs. Pron, Novrrit & Co., of Paris, 
have just issued, on account of the Ministry of 
Fine Art, a new volume of the series called 
‘* Inventaire Général des Richesses d’Art de la 
France.” It is the second dealing with the 
churches of Paris; and it gives exhaustive 
catalogues of the artistic contents of twenty- 
six churches, including Saint-Roche, Saint- 
Vincent de Paul, Notre-Dame des Victoires, 
Notre-Dame de Lorette, and the synagogues of 
the Rue de la Victoire and the Rue des Tour- 
nelles. These catalogues are compiled by MM. 
Michaux, Darcel, Guiffrey, and De Lajolais. 
At the end is a copious index of names, &c., 
which alone occupies seventy-two pages in 
double columns. 
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MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Narcissus. Dramatic Cantata. Words written 
and Music composed by Samuel Butler and 
Henry Festing Jones. (Weekes.) Narcissus, 
a shepherd, and Amaryllis, a shepherdess, lose 
by speculation on the Stock Exchange the 
hundred pounds upon which they had intended 
to marry. But the shepherd’s godmother dies 
and leaves him a large sum of money. He invests 
it in Consols, and marries Amaryllis. Such is 
the matter-of-fact story which the authors have 
set to music, They havetaken Handel as their 
model, and, in the choruses, show no little 
skill in fugal writing. Thecomic element, too, 
is not wanting. Theabsconding broker’s flight 
is depicted in very realistic fashion. The ‘‘news 
of her lamented end was wired from Yorkshire ” 
sings, in Handelian cadence, the messenger, in 
reference to the godmother; and contrast 
between words and tones is quite funny. So, 
too, in the last chorus, when the basses lead 
off a solid fugue subject to the words 
‘*Consolidated Three per cent. Annuities paid 
quarterly.” The whole thing is a clever 
musical joke; and a good performance of it 
would, no doubt, be very amusing. 


Six Violin Pieces. By A. C. Mackenzie. 
(Novello.) The composer has here given us six 
short pieces which, if they do not add to his 
reputation, will surely win for him many friends 
from the ever-increasing number of violin 
players. That the music is well and cleverly 
written may be taken for granted, but 
in some of the numbers there is considerable 
charm. The Gavotte does not particularly 
strike us, and the triplet passage seems out of 
place in such a piece; but the Berceuse, with 
its plaintive Schumannish theme and charming 
cradle accompaniment, is a little gem. The 
‘* Benedictus ” gives scope to the player. The 
‘* Zingaresca ”’ is delightfully fresh and piquant. 
No. 5 is a lively Saltarello, and No. 6 a simple 
theme gracefully varied. 


Testludum, by Algernon Ashton, and Postlude, 
by Dr. C. 8. Heap, for Organ. (Novello) Mr. 
Ashton’s piece begins well. The opening theme 
is pleasing and skilfully developed. In the 
matter of tonality the piece is disappointing. 
There is too much of the key of F. And, again, 
after an interesting passage which appears to 
be one of transition towards the dominant, an 
abrupt return is made to the first key. During 
the whole of the middle section, and, indeed, 
during the whole of the piece, the key of the 
dominant is entirely avoided. This middle sec- 
tion, too, is less attractive than the first. Dr. 
Heap’s Postlude is cleverly written, and contains 
many interesting passages. Its weak points are 
a tendency to diffuseness and want of rhythmic 
variety. The thematic material is good, and 
the approach to the recapitulation section 
cleverly managed. The coda, too, is effective. 


Short Setting of the Office for Holy Communion. 
(Novello.) These settings are intended for 
‘* parochial and general use,” and are therefore 
easy of execution, and moderate in compass. 
But, even with such restrictions, the composer 
has managed to provide interesting music. 
Mr. G. J. Bennett has shown taste, skill and 
discretion. The ‘‘ Incarnatus” section of the 
‘*Credo”’ is very fine. The same, too, may be 
said of the ‘“‘ Agnus Dei.”’ In both these short 
movements the meaning of the words is brought 
out with earnestness and musical power. 


Theme et Variations. For Pianoforte. By 
Margaret de Pachmann. (Novello.) The theme 
in G minor is one of great simplicity and of 
mournful character. The clever variations— 
eight in number—show great variety of treat- 
ment; they are difficult, but in the hands of 





a first-rate pianist—as both the composer and 
her husband have proved—effective. 


Ten two-part Songs. By Franz Abt. 
(Methven Simpson.) This composer needs no 
line of introduction. The smoothness and 
elegance of his music are universally appre- 
ciated. These vocal duets, in the cheap form 
before us, will be welcome to many—especially 
to teachers. 


A Morning, Evening and Communion Service. 
By Dr. E. T. Chipp. (Weekes.) The music is 
simple and devotional. Dr. Chipp was a 
skilled writer; and, although there is no great 
show of learning, the part-writing shows a 
practised pen. The harmonies are always chaste 
and effective. 


Concone’s Twenty-five Lessons. Edited by 
Alberto Rendegger. (Novello.) There is no 
need to say a word in praise of Concone’s 
“Lessons.” It will be sufficient to call atten- 
tion to this edition, which has been prepared 
by a teacher himself of great experience. Mr. 
Randegger has tried to make it more correct 
and more complete than previous issues. 

There is a Shadow By M. W. Balfe. 
(Novello) This ballad, composed expressly for 
Mdme. Christine Nilsson, will, by its simplicity 
and tunefulness, appeal to a large circle of 
singers. 

Lord Ullin’s Daughter: Ballad. By Mr. 
Hamish MacCunn. (Novello.) This clever 
composition has been translated into Tonic 
Sol-fa notation by Mr. W. G. McNaught. This 
will serve to make it known far and wide. 

Sleep. By Mrs. J. E. Vernham. (Wool- 
house.) A simple, but by no means ineffective 
song for mezzo-soprano voice. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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